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A Message to Environmental Educators 

In the following pagaSp you will consldir the four goals that give substance to this dDoument. 
These goals form tha framework for Envimnmantal Education, and succlnmly captyra and prasant 
tha basis of anvironmantal littracy. 

They point Ilk© an arrow toward tha rasponslbllltlai of iducattonal pJannera, teach&fs, learnei^, 
and those who would ancourage and dlra^ us. Wa know of no mora affaotlva method of achieve 
ing these essantlal laamings than through diraot fnstruotlon by knowledgeabia and caring teach^ 
ers. 

People have coma to expect a great deal from Envlronmarttal Education In Washington schools. 
The outcomes that are called for Include respect for the land and all living things, fundamental 
knowledge of how the environment woricSp a personal and societal sense of responsibility for the 
stewardship of our natural resources, and the maintenance of a high level of environmental 
quality. To these ends, the Washington State Lagislatura and the State Baart of Education have 
specffied that fh^; environment be Included as a topic of instru^lon In the curriculum of our 
schools. 

Wa have learned over many years that Environmental Education Is a collaborative fomi of 
education. It requires support and cooperation from all sectors of our society to achieve its intent 
of ahvironmental literacy. 

My thanks to the many individuals, agencies, corporations and organiiatlons who contributed 
their knowledge, energy, and encouragement to the development of these guideliniis, and who 
support and teach these conoepts. 

Frank B. Brouillet 

State Superintendent of Public Instaitiion 
Olympia, Washington 
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PREFACE 

In my view, there Is nothing more impoflant for the future of our 
children than Integrating environmental education Into every level 
of our sohool system. Certainly, students should learn about the 
scienoe of ecology starting In their earliest science wui^es. But 
environmental concems also can be Introduced In social studies, 
mathematics, language arts, geography^ and so on. 

There Is no reason, for Instarwe, that lai^o numbars can1 be 
taught wHh laige numbers of people. A square with a thousand 
rows of people, each a thousand persons long, makes a million 
people; five thouBmnd squares like that Is Just about the number 
of people on Earth now. Each year there are more than eighty 
new squares. Farmer Brown stories can Include hew sun, rain 
and soli are crucial to the production of crops, and how natural 
systems work to produce soils, cycle fresh water, Mntrol pests, 
and so on. How the government works can be illustrated with the 
problems and triumphs of maintaining the IntegrKy of our envi- 
ronment and prote^lng our health. 

The Environmental Eduratlon Guidelines for Washington 
Schools has been carefully developed by practltloneis-^eachers 
experienced In handling environmental Issues. 

The guidelines represent a variety of subjects to be given 
priority, with a fo^s on the environment. These areas have been 
developed to reflect both local and global conditions and to 
include a wide range of concerned players: industry and environ- 
mentalists, minorities and the majority, science and the arts. 

The goals and guidelines provide an excellent tool for doing that 
most critioal thlng-^howIng students how thinking and acting 
locally to solve environmental problems can be tied to strategies 
for preserving the global environment. 

But this document Is just a tool. It Is your challenge to use it— to 
use It to expand your opporlunities for making education an 
important element In our struggle to preserve a world that 
coming generations cannot just survive In, but can thrive in. Edu- 
cators today can strive towards no greater goal. 

Paul. R. Ehriich 

BIng Professor of Population Studies 
Stanford University 
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The Philosophy of invlronmental i ^tatlowi: 
Washingtori Statiarid the VS/MM 

Whethtr we speak of a global eommunltyi our halfefior nelahbor^^lha undtoputed fart Is that 
©very minut© more and more of us are maklrig dinnnda on the r^^^«s r@qijlr»ad for life. As we 
extract essentfals ^ronn our environment, or diipcispf the by-p!^^||jrtind v/Mtnia, more of us are 
beginning to undei^tand the realrtles of lemrQlty afUpollution, 

The course for the twenty-fii^ centijiy beoomas Ih^Wlngly c\%0K Vf^jiet be wfi^ in ouruse reuse 
and consen/ation of finite resources. ASso, muilfoutln^ly r#ri8w*iiv*^^^ K tls^io is clear that old 
habits must be broken. Our lands and wat©f^ eaflDotonflef b# as durwriplng yards— the 

consequences are severe. What we do to our lomlmironrnwt tr^^fiMm tourselves and our 
nelghborSp both at home and around the gtoba, Suttnly , the G/o^^^/ ftjl is not • only tied together 
by virtue of a communications system, but by the fafmor© wrnelen^ if^sybtle g^Mtoqical network 
as well. ' 1 

Although our problems may be severe, thay still mbB viewed prtunltias^:. Indeed, we, the 
writeis of this document, see that the controversy fiolviriQ arpuii^^ rffiln, toxHo waste' species 
extinctions, diminishing resources, pollution ^rid Itiillke* can i ^^M. To Relieve othenwlse 
obviously leads to apathy and a worsenlna of a prtem. As gaiify^jittfe prow^ide pathways to 
urrterstanding; through Individual and comrtitjnity a*n thei© ptth?pv/f ^^^^ ^ to enltahtenment 
and solutions. - 

There is plenty of evidence that we*re alreatfy aueoigiing. Twenty y^^Sflago, of nature*s most 
perfect creations was extinrt as a breeding ipiQiis toyfltnq©t#teft-tri^telsslppl Today, through 
the efforts of th^se who viewed the problem m tn oWrtunNy, w# riowiivlWpBreflrfn« falcons nesting 
en the ledges of public buildings In metropelitBri cHleallNaeh yeiir^ %^|Wlsatrdad a bottles and cans 
plugged dtehes and littered highways In Washinslofi. Todiy, Is a rrrnuRimilllon donar 

business across our state, and our open spaces ariooffnally oleari ^,iiwutter#aa. Juat ten yeai^ 
ago, .productton of trout and salmon in our Puget^otind straarrii ^ y\Mmf\\nhBmmd to the point of 
vanishing. Today, they are increasing in nurnbfifi bicauia Irid^vl*, schiPtola, and service 
organizations stepped in to restore fish rune with c\mm$ #gg ^ p#i 

Our intention for these guidelines Is to suggest spadldl^ctiohi Icnr t^*ng kindergarten through 
twelfth grade students about our environment. As tertefs, w% hgvs virv>flinlorteaGh«iB, whether part 
of a school system, industty or government .These guftllnes use nmr^Mtit areata to spotlight the 
principles of our ecosy^em. Itisexpected that with anyiiderattridina^tP^prtn^^ 
will leam to make decisions that are consistent with i^ualrty an viror rr^^t^Wt som^ c^olnt the Individ- 
ual will develop the skills to work effectively In hisefder oornmuni^^.tea sKitte will enable the 
IndMdual to participate constmctlvely in the po|rtlailpfOc©ss. 

You will detect our sense of urgency and purpois Ifi|li8 pajis that j fch W© ha^^ve an important 
educational task to pursue here, but It is a hopeful oriehtGari lead . ^WWutura, _ Implicit in these 
ideas is the baliaf that we will ultimately sustain a quilinvlrorir^ehi _ \0oi be aG^hfaved by quick 
fixes. Together, however, we can guide our studenlaWugh th# tdrrr\0ohB\\BnmmQ\nQ Drocess of 
learning. - ^ ^ 
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An Approach for Environmental Educators 



As envfronmental educatore, we ttach our students how they, as humans, are related to bath their 
natural and bulft surroundings. This edurational proaess has been OTnaidered from rts inception to 
b© interdisciplmaiy and problem-oriented. It is deilgned to help the learner understand how the 
environment works» and how he or she can identify solutions to environmental problems. 

We have examined the trends of environmental education programs over many years to determine 
the most effective approach to the study of natural and human systenre. This has led us to oonsidar 
the quality of life, reflect a holistic approach to underatandinOi and have our ^udents: 

1. analyze environmental problems^ 

2. examine the pro and con arguments o^ a variety of public and private Interest groups, including 
labori business, and govemment orgi^nliations; 

3. explore possible side effects of various environmental problem solutions; 

4. predict both short-temri and long-temi implications of local, state, and national environmental 
programs; 

5. articulate parrenal goals, desires, and life-style needs in terms of their aggregate regional, 
national, or global Implications for energy use and resource allocation; and 

6. make long-term life style decisions which maintain a proper balance between natural system 
and human system functions. 

According to a thorough study by the Far West Regional Educational Laboratories, such capabilities 
can be achieved best through a program which adheres to the following precepts: 

Environmental education should be holl^lo and Integrated. Environmental education should 
focus on and clarify the complex relationships that exist be^veen human and natural systems, and 
then examine the components and reciprocal functions of those systems. 

Environmental education should be Interdlsclpllnaryp using Information from a variety of fields, 
including natural sciences, social sciences, and the humanities. 

Envlfonmental education should bo problem-foGused and oriented to decision-making. 
Leamers should become Involved In real environmental problems or Issues which are broad enough 
In scope to have regional, national, or global significance. Environmental education should engage 
leamei^ In values clarification , problem-solving, planning, and decision-making processes. This must 
prepare them for dealing with environmental problems that affect both Individual life styles and 
societal goals. 

Essentially, Far West believes that the goals of Environmental Education can be achieved through 
a model of Instmclion that Is based on a general s^tems approach. Such a model can show the many 
interactions that exist within our natural environment. The guidelines offered in these pages provide 
core themes and a conceptual stmcture that encourages educatori to synthesize pertinent subject 
matter across and between a variety of traditional disciplines. 
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We have chosen to display the ten core themes of invlronmental Education in the following chart. 
It Is not possibia to study absolutely everything about the anvironment and An problems. Therefore, 
wa suggest that eduoational planners focus an these ten themes, aoross the K-1 2 grade span, as they 
wori< to accompllih the four goals and their related objictlves (see *Tha Framework"), Planners are 
encouraged to use the following chart as a checklist to Identify and specify the content of instructional 



The 10 Core Themes of Environmental Education 
(A Conceptual Structure) 



AIR 
QUALITY 


WATER 
QUALITY 


SOIL AND 
LAND USE 


PLANTS, 
FOOD 
AND 
FIBER 


HUMAN 
POPULATIONS 
AND 
SOCIETY 


WILDLIFE 

AND 
DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


MINERALS, 
ENERGY AND 
RESOURCE 
RECOVERY 


AESTHETICS 
AND THE 
BUILT 
ENVIRONMENT 


HAZARDS 


COMMUNITIES AND ECOSYSTEMS 
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How to Use These Guidelines 



Let us now turn to an explanation of how one might use this doajmant. keeping In mind the ten core 
themes. 

The goals themielvas and their attendant objaettvaa are broad and Inclusive enough to permit the 
educator fmm almoit any subjtet area to seltot appropriate environmental subjeoti upon whioh the 
class of any grade level can focus. We have not attempted to sequence the infonnation because we 
believe that the teacher Is qurte capable of selecting the objectives and strategies that are important 
to his or her students. 

The teacher should re^gntee that a student*s environmental education may b^in as tarty as pre- 
school and continue throughout his or her fomial schooling^ and beyond. Individual teachere may 
choose either to explore portions of the four goals during the Murse of the school semester^ or find 
that 0 nly a single goal fits their subject area or priorities. For example, a high school level social ^udles 
unit is more likely to de vilop a unit under Goal IV: examining intertst groups, and how they stimulate 
public awareness and affect change on behalf of the environment. On the other hand, a unit on hearth 
might be taught at the eighth grade level wherein, under Goal II, students will explore the relationships 
bitween a person's health and the condition of the suncunding environment. A fifth grade science 
unit could include the teachers demonstration of how populattons are limited in thelrgrowth by various 
factors in the enviroriment. 

To help the teacher carry out a goal, each objective is followed with the learnar outcome that results 
from what the teacher has focused on. For example, as a goal we want students to "develop 
knowledge of the components of the environment and their Interactions.'* One of our objectives In 
fulfilling this goal Is to have the teacher **show that as the human population Increases our impact on 
the environment becomes more pronounced." As a learner outcome, nhe student will ident'rfy 
examples of human Impact on the environment.'' The Instructional Implications that follow suggest 
to the teacher the various activities available to the students as a means of developing this 
understanding. 

Also Included In our document under i^pendix A, is a general list of currlQulum progrBms and 
resources that will provide the teacher with specific and detailed approaches for teaching to the goals 
and objectives. Each Is annotated and referenced by subject emphasis, in the right hand margin! The 
glossary will help define terms that have specific environmental meanings. And finally, but by no 
means last, we've included a copy of the 1S87 envlronmantal education law ena^ed by the 
Washington State Legislature. It requires, among other things, that instruction be given In ^science 
with special reference to the environment..." and that teachers shah stress the Importance and 
beneficial effect of **klndness to all living creatures and the land." 

The opportunity for environmental education Is before us and we hope that this publication will provide 
fresh momentum toward the fulfillment of a task of extraordinaiy importance. 
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THi FRAMiWORK FOR 
WASHINGTON ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



I The student will develop knowledge of the components of the environment and their Inter- 
aetlans. 

Objective 

A. Tht tticher will htip itudents to rtoognii© that the eirth'i living and non-living OTmponents 
are Interralitad. 

B. The taachar will show students that ^pulatloni reipond to the limiting factors of the environ- 
ment. 

C. The teacher will shew that as the human population increases, our impact on the environment 
becomes mora prDnouncad. 

D. The taachar will htIp studants to understand that peopit need to conserve the earth's natural 
resources. 

II The ^udent will value the environment as the basis of our physical Ih^es, Monomy, and emo- 
tional well-being. 

Objecthfe 

A* The teacher will demonstrate th^ human health responds to the quality of our environment. 

B. The teacher will show that a viable economy Is dependent upon responslbia use of our natural 
resources. 

C. The teacher will foster the rancapt that appreciation of nature's intricacy and beauty promotes 
tranquility and creative expression. 

D. The teacher will communicate that raspeot for the earth and all its living things encourages 
people to maintain a quality environment. 

E. The teacher will disajss how technology can modity the environment. 

III The student will apply personal decision-making skills to enhance environmental quality. 

Objective 

A. The teacher will dlsojss how individual decisions and Individual actions Impact t le environ- 
ment. 

B. The teacher will help students to understand that role models encourage the positive partici- 
pation of others. 

C. The teacher will lead a discussion on how personal decisions and actions alter the outcomes 
of environmental issues. 



IV The student will develop and utillie the knowledge and skills necessaiy for cooperative 
action on behalf of the environment. 

Object Ive 

A. The teacher will discuss how cooperation among communities (Inclyding 'ndividuaf cftlzens, 
Interest groups, businesses, governmental agencies, and others) is essential to Improve, 
maintain, and enhance environmental quality. 

B. The teacher will show how interest groups stimulate public awareness and effect change. 
0. The teacher will foster the Idea that Involvement in the political and legal process Is paramount 

to resolving environmental issues* 
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GOAL I 

The student will 
develop knowledge 
of the components 
of the environment 
and their Interactions. 



"Nature is the greitiit teaeher/' — Ltonardo da Vinci 

o 
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Goal I: The studdnt wfli 
develop kr^wldc^a of the 
QomponontM of the envirorN 
ment and ttieir intemstioni. 

ObJtDtiva A 

Th© teacher will help students to reaegniia that the 
earth's living and non*llvlng aompanents are interrelated. 

1 B Learner OutMme: The student will distinguish the difference beftwaen living and non-living 
things. 

Instmetlona! Implloationsi The teacher will provide epportunttles for students to observe, 
Mniparep and classify living and non-living things (e.g., rocks, plants, insects, shells, synllght 
and water) through field trips, hands-on experiences, and pictures. 



Learner Outoomei TTie student will Identify the Mmponents essential for life, 

InstructSonal ImplleatlQnai The teacher will give students opportunities to grow plants under 
varying conditions and make students aware that air, land, water, and energy are essential for 
life. 



&o Learner Outcome: The student will recognize that the sun is the primary source of energy. 

Inmructlonal impllcatlans: The teacher will show students how to Identity the following types 
of energy and discuss how they can be traced to the sun. 

a. solar cells 

b. plants (photosynthesis) 

a fossil fuels (petroleum, coal, natural gas) and refined products (oil and gasoline) 

d. water (hydropower) 

e. wind 



a Learner Outcomei The student will Identify systems and qfcles within the environment. 

Inttruetlonal impllMtlons: The teacher will have students describe cycles by using activities 
such as "Adopt-a -Tree** C^stream," '^beach,** etc.), observing a compost pile, making rocks, and 
making rain In the classroom. 



m Learner Outcome: The student will describe ways In which living organisms and components 
of the environment are Interrelated. 

Instructional Implloatlons: The teacher will have students— 

a. constmat food chains, model crties and space stations. 

b. set up a classroom aquarium. 

c. discuss biome (niche, habitat) communities. 

d. compare blomes: tundrap desert, ocean, forest, grasslands, mountains, etc. 
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Did you know that,. 



*The major eompontnti of an EMiystem include: a NonlMng Portion composed of essential 
chemicals and the solar tntrgy that drives the entire system. A Living Portion which consists of the 
Pfoduc&rs or plants, the Consumers and the DeaompoBerB that complete the cycle by returning 
chemicals to the ecosystem for reuse." 

Honeybees pollinate fnjttp vegetables and other crops that make up 1/3 of our diet! 

One acre (.4 ha) of trees can remove about 13 tons (1 1 J t) of dust and gasses every year from the 
surrounding environment. 

One thousand earth worms can turn out 56 pounds of rich soils from garbage every 110 days 
(National WildiifB) 

Habitat loss is the number one killer of most wildlife. 




EKLC 



Goal l:The itudent will 
develop knawledge of the 
^mpendfite of the environ- 
ment and ttieir intemetioni, 

Q LMmar Outcomt: The student will understand that humans are a part of nature, not 
saparatt from it. 

Instruetlonil Impllcatlonsi The teacher will use the followiny topics to establish that we have 
a kinship with nature: 

a, endangered sptcies 

oil spills 
0. filling wetlands 
d. land use/systems management 

The teacher will have students— 

a. debate personal points of view. 

b. review and diswss literature about humans and nature. 

c. Invite speakers that represent a variety of culiural backgnDunds to share their views on the 
relationship of humans and nature. 



Ob|#ot!va B 

Tha taadhar will show atudanta that papulations 
raspond to tha limiting faotora of tha anvironmant. 

fl o Laarnar Outeome: The student will identify factors that limit populations. 
Instructional ImpllDatlGns: The teacher will— 

a, discuss the unprecedented rate of extinction of plants and animals. 

b. use the "Spaceship Earth" roncept to discuss finite resources. 

0. project how long finite resourcei can support a growing population. 



□ Learner Outcomei The student will describe the effects of limiting factors on a population. 
Instructional Implications: The teacher will discuss— 

a. the forces c? natural selection^ including population, cultures, species, food chains, 
evolution, and the diversity of plant and animal species, 

b. the Implicationa of altering an environment (i.e., putting a port in an estuary^ monoculture* 
building marinas on shorelines). 



S p Ltarner Qutcomti The student will demonstrate the effects of limiting factors on a population, 

Instruatlonal Implications^ The teacher will use experiments, simulations and/or games to 
show how limiting factors can affect a population. 
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Goal I:Th@ s&jdent will 
develop knowtedg© of tte 
^mponente of the envimrH 
ment s^d their interaeti3rii. 

Objaetlve C 

Thm ttaoher will show that as th© human population increases, our Impact 
on the environment becomes more pronoun^ede 

1 o Learner OutMme: The itudent will Wentlfy examples of human impact on the environment. 
Instmetlonal Impllcatlonsi The teioher will — 

a. use an environmental Impact statement to Identify examples of human impaot on the 
environment. 

b, list examples of how various cultural imperatives have Irr^aeied students, neighbor- 
hood, city, statei Muntry, wortd. 

0. have students bring newspaper articles relating to human impart on the environment, 
d. have students design ar^ make posteiB depicting posftlve and negative Impacts on the 
environment. 



4 p Learner Outcome- The student will demonstrate how Increasing populatl ns irrpart the envi- 
ronment. 

Instmetlonal Impllc^tlgna: The teacher will— 

a. build a graph representing worid population growth. 

b. use '^Population Task Cards" to simulate geometric and arithmetic growth. 

c. discuss the implicattons of expanding human populations, using historical cases and the 
following broad topics: 

• the national interest 

• consumption of natural resources 

• famine 

• pestilence 

• war 

• a standing milttla 

• cooperation among national agencies 

) Q LMmer OutMme: The student will recognlie that technological grovyrth is exceeding our 
understanding of Ha Impart on the environment. 

Instructional Implleatlonsi The teacher will have students— 

a. discuss examples of technological Impart on the environment, including: 

• toxic waste from chemicals we use. 

• storage of nuclear waste. 

• over^prescrlption of antibiotics which creates super germs. 

• destruction of the ozone layer by fluorocari^ns. 

• Washington Issues such as: 

* the relationship of old growth and spotted owls 

* dune buggies and four wheelers 

* drives on ocean beaches 

b. design a plan to influence a political resolution on an environmental Issue. 

c. selert issues that are irnportant In the ^hool or locally and then involve ^litical decision 
makers such as members the student council, PTSA , school board and immunity 
groups, as well as principals and elerted officials. 
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d, enlist a group of parent and community volunteers to create a local issues file. 

e, develop deicriptloni that dlfftrentiate among local, state, and federal Jurisdictions. 

f, secure (or develop) a list of natural resource agencies and responsibilities. 

g, study school playground mies as they affect the environment; suggest changes which 
enhance environmental quality. 

h, examine recent cooperative resource management agreements between agencies and 
businesses such as timber or fish; evaluate their effects and suggest improvements. 

1. launch a Ittter-wrrting campaign on behalf of an environmental concern/ 

j, use a question and answer sesiion or induct an interview to determine the degree to 

which resource agencies fulfill their mission (i,e,, compare the goals of departments and 

agencies with their actual pertormancis). 

acquire a set of e J.s. documents, land surveys, and platting systems, and then use critical 
thinking skills to analyze their effects. 




Did you know that.. 

At least 62 percent of pestiGides now used in the U,S. have never adequately been tested to see if 
they cause cancer: 60-70 percent have never adequately been tested for the potential to cause birth 
defects: 93 percent have never been tested to see If they cause genetic mutations, (from "Down on 
the Farm," A/Ol<4, 1985) 



Goal hThe mdsrW will 
develop knowfe^e of the 
wrnponerife of th© environ- 
mm)t and their 'mtBrmUom. 

Objaatlva D 

The taaohsr will help students to underatend that 
people need to eonserva the earth's natural resources. 

1 o Learner Outrome: The student will Identify re newable and non-renewable natural risourcei 
In^m^lonal Impllratlona: Teaahers will have students — 

a. generate Hits of natural resources that are: 

* renewable (under wise use) , e.g,, water, trees, clean air, solar 

• non-renewable (finite) , e.g., fossil fuels, gold, Mpper, iron, aluminium 

b. trace a product from origin to use and dispesalp and determine what resources are used 



ID Learner Outcome: The student will describe how conservation practiceo affect naturBl re- 
sources. 

In^ruotlonal ImpIlMtlons: The teacher will — 

a. provide students with field trips, speakers, films. literature and activities relate ^ i^^ conser- 
vation practices. 

b. hayestudentsgeneratsallstofwaysthattheycanconservewaterathorneorsch^ 
triclty, gasoline, paper, aluminium, etc.). 

B Learner OiitMrne: The student(s) will plan and implement a conservation project for a local 
area (e.g., classroom, schoolground, home, neighborhood part<). 

Instructional impHe^lonsr The teacher wil^ 

a. provide students with a list of relevant iSsues associated with conservation, 

b. have students devise »lutIons to conservation Issues (i.e., paper use In the classroom; 
energy ^nsumption In the home; management of salmon, wildlife, forests, and water). 
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GOAL II 

The studont will value 
th0 environment as 
the basis of our 
physical llve^, economy, 
and emotional well-being. 



"I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately... to confront only the essentials of life..." 

—Henry David Thoreau, Walden Pond 



Qoal II: The itudent will valuo 
ihe environment m the basis 
@f our physj^l lives, e^nomy, 
and ernQtionaJ welhbelng. 

Objeotlva A 
Tha t#aah#r will demonstratd that 
human htalth raapanda to tha quality of our anvlronment. 

1 G Learner Outoome: Tha student will dtscribe eltmtnti of a qualfty anvironmtnt. 



In^ruetlonal ImplleatlDns: Tha taioher wil^ 

a. usa the Inquiry pmcess to davalop an undarstanding thit claan watar, air, spaca, and soils 
ara an Intragal part of our haalthy environment. 

b. have the student state ways in which local envlronmants enhance our wall-baing. 



o Learner Outoomai The student will compara and contrast natural and man-made environmental 
hazards. 

fnstruDtlonal Implldatrons: Tha teacher will— 

a. disftjss or demonstrate Impacts to the envinonment through natural events such as forest 
fIreSi ftoods, earthquakeSp volcanoes, glaoieri, erosion, mudflows, landslides, swelling 
(olay-H^'i) soils, hurrtoanes, tornadoes, etc. 

b. explori>r ]hv:. origin ana Implications of human-made hazards such as pesticides, add rain, 
pollufantb, agent orange, etc. 



^ J Learner Outcome: The student will evaluate altematlve methods of dealing with potential 
hi^ards. 

Inatructlonal Implications: The teacher will — 

a. ask resource people to provide Information a^ut hazardous materials and alternatives to 
their use. Including: 

• county extension agents 

• bcal nursery people 
« exterminators 

• local har^are stores that can provide postal^ about heitlcides and pesticides 

b. have the students explore and analyze local areas to determine natumi or Induced 
changes. 

4d Learner Outoome: The student will determine how cultural attitudes affect deflnrtions of a 
healthy environment. 

Instructional Implleatlons: The teacher will have the students— 

a. determine the approaches of various cultures to living effectively within the environment 
through: 
" archftecture 

• gardening 

• landscaping 

« religious beliefs 

• othera ^ . 
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Did you know that... 

The 181S Tambora Indonesia volGanic eruption killed 92,000 people. 

Nearly half of the world's population depends on wood as Its major source of fuel for heating and 
cooking. In Imcx, almost Wo-thlrds of all wood cut in the world is used for fuel. 

Mount St. Helens resulted in $1.1 billion damage. 

The 1556 earthquake in Shensi Province^ China killed 830,000. 

Americans spray, dip, dust and pour about one billion pounds of pesticides Into the environment each 
year. Of that, nearly 120 million pounds are applied In or around homes. (Organia Gardening 
Magazine Dec. 86) 

15-55 percent of aerial spray misses the target (drifts). (Pesticide DUemnna, National Geographic, 
February 1986) 




EKLC 



Goal II: The student will valua 
the envfmnment as the basis 
of our physjeiU livei, soonamy, 
and emotional well-helng, 

b. ©Kiimina the corrtlatlon betwatn expoiur© to environmtntal hazardi and the pursuit of 
partroular pmf essloni by: 

• farm workeiB 

• migrants 

• miners 

• faotory worktrs 

• urban dwellers 

Objeotlve B 

Jhm tMQher will show that a viable #e@ndmy Is dependent upon 
the reaponslble use of our natural resoureea. 

^ o Learner OutMme: The student wlK understand the envdronmental Inrpaots of supply and 
demand ^rr^nents of the econorry. 

Instruetlorial Impllrations^ The teacher will— 

a. explore with the students hew the following eoonomio tenns relate to the environment: 

• net enei^ 
*GNPtnadeHDffs 

• supply and demand 

• profit margin 

• gross income 

• net income 

• marginal retum 

b. illustrate eMnomic interaction through the use of simulations. 

c. use varied rradia to explore economic systems. 



□ Leamsr OutMme: The student will rampardi Mntrast, and evaluate responsible and In^e- 
sponsible use of our natural resources. 

In^ruetlonal Implications: The teacher will have students — 

a. reseamh arKi analyze the Influence of natural resource industries: 

• forestry 

• mining 

• fishing 

• power 

• recreation 
« agriojlture 

• hunting 

b. UB^ field trips to explore environmental Impacts fii^t-hand. 

0. Create artistic projects that compare responsible and irresponsible uses of natural re* 
sources: 

• drawings 

• slides 

• videos 

• films 

- paintings 

- sculptures 

• collages 
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II: Th@ student will \^lue 
envtronment as ih© basis 
df eur physj^ lives, mmnamy, 
and emetiDn^ weihbelng. 

Objeatlve C 

The ttaahtr will fostsr tha aono#pt that appraaiatlQn of nature's 
Intrieaoy and btauty promotes tranquility and oraatlva axprasalon, 

1 s LMmer Outeame: The student will experitnce the at sthatic value of nature. 

Inatruotlonal Impllcatlans: The teaoher will provide matariali for students so they can 
obsen/e design in leaves, drifewood, shelli. and inseot wings, through: 

a. specimens 

b. pictures 
a. slides 

~do Learnar Outoomei The student will compare various art forms and how they reflect cuftural 
response to nature. 

inttruetlonal implloatlDns: The teacher will provide opportunities to examine literature* 
poetry, artwork, dance, and music of various cultures. 



Objaotlva D 

Th© taaQhar will Qommunloata that raspaet for tha aarth and all Its 
living things anoouragea paopla to maintain a quality anvlronmant. 

a Laamer Outeoma: The student will describe ways In which people show respect for a 
quality environment. 

Instructional ImpllQatlons: The teacher will have the class generate a list of ways people 
shew respect for the environment througf^ 

a. recycling. 

b. car tune-ups. 

c. voting on environrnentally-related issues. 

d. waste disposal. 

e. care of plants and animals. 

Laamar Outeoma: The student will understand how a given culture Interrelates with Its envi- 
ronment. 



Instructional Implications^ The teacher will have the students investigate ways in which 
cultures respond to the environment ihrougl^ 

a. shelter. 

b. food. 

c. clothing. 

d. transportation. 

e. the type and amount of energy use. 

f. gardens and landscaping. 



Did you know that— 

Eaeh Washingtonlan producsi a^ut 4.5 poundi of gsjid waste per day. An edueatad guess is that Seattle's dog 
population produces over 37 tons of feees eaeh year, most of which goes unscooped. 
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Did you know that.. 



In the United Statts alone there are over 15,000 drfferent types of soil. 

One meh of soil Is lost every 15 yearB due to eroiion In Iowa; in west Tinnessee, one Inch every 
three years Is not uncommon. In the Palouse region of Washington some fields lose one Inch 
every 18 months; that*s 100 tons of soil off every acre every year! (from Down on tha Farm. 
NOVA, 1985.) 

On the average, it takes 500 yiars for natural soil building processes to create a single inch of soil 
(from Doyvn on the Farm, Nova, 1985). 
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Goal (I: The soj^nl ^11 \^lu@ 
tfie envirisnrrient m the basis 
of our phyii^l lives, economy, 
and emotional well^tng. 

So Learner Outeome: The studsnt will understand the Intent of an environmental law and the 
resultant publio policies. 

fnatmatlenal Irrtplleatlons: The teacher wli: have the studanti apply their critfcal thinking ikills 
in debating environmental law(s) about: 



a. shoreline pmteotion (Shoreline Management Act) 

b. eagle sanctuary 

0. the use of lead or steel birrishot 

d. hazardous waste disposal 

e. Indian fishing rights (the Boldt II deoision) 

f. marine mammal conservation (Marine Mammal Protection Act) 

g. Aaquisition of Unique EnvlronmBnts (Chapter 472^ Laws of 198^ 

h. secondary sewage treatment and clean Vi^ater (Clean Water Act) 

1. waste disposal sKes 



0 Learner Outeome: The student wi!! Identify and ur:derstand the functions of resource, corpo- 
rate, public, and govemmentsi agenoies thai wert% directly with the environment. 

Instruetlonal ImplioatiQns: The teacher will livlte representatives of resource agencies to de- 
scribe the role of their agencies In managing the environment. 



a Learner Outeome: The student will dam ynotrate practices that show respect for the earth and 
its living things. 

Instruotlenal Implications: The teacher will enMurage participation In conservation programs 
and practices such as: 

a. **Ad0pt-a-... Program" 

b. a recycling project 

0* energy-saving altematives 
d. water saving systems 



Did you know that... 

The harbor seal population in Puget Sound has bean growing since p^sage of the Marin© Mamma! Protection 
Act, and in 1987 Is estimated to be S.OOO animals. 

"Evrnfypmrt of th& BBrth is Bmcrmd to myp&apis, Evmry shtwngpfna nmdlm, BVBry mmndy mhorB, mv&iy mist in the 
dark woods, rnvmry Qlearing mnd humming insect is holy in the mmmoiy mnd exp&rlmnce of my peoplm.^ 

— Chief Sealth 
27 
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Goal If: Th€ student will vslue 
the envirenm^t as the basis 
of our physj^l lives, economy, 
and emotional well'tolng, 



Objeotiva E 
The teacher will diaeusa hew 
teehnology can modify the anvlronment. 



B Learner Outoomei The student will identify change brought about by technology. 
Instmetlonal Implloatlansi Tht ttachtr will discuss the Impaots of the Industrial Revolution, 



d B Learner Outoomei Tht student will evaluate ways that teahnology has affected t he an v Ironment, 

Instruetlonal Implications: The teachtr will have the students compart the posftiv© and ntga- 
tivt effeots of technotogieal advances ir^ 

a. mining. 

b. logging. 

0. agriculture, 
d. transportation, 
t. communloatlon. 

f. construction. 

g. energy production. 

h. military. 



Did you knaw that... 

"A city the size of San Francis^ dispeies of mDre aluminum than is prodUGed by a small bauxite mine, more 
copper than a medium copper mlne» and more paper than a good sized timber stand. San Franelseo Is a mine. 
The question Is how to mine tt most effectively and how to get the maclmum value from the colleetid materials.'* 
(David Marrls, Ttie Institute for Local Self Rellanee, quoted In WorldWatch Paper JB^Minlng Utimn Wmmtes: Thm 
PotentM for RBCyciing) 
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GOAL III 

The student will apply 
personal decislon-makmg skills 
to enhance environmental quality. 



"The human mind Is our fundamental resource." 
—John F. Kennedy, message to Congress on education, Feb. 20, 1961 



ERIC 



GOAL III: 'niM sfoddnt will apply 
personal dsdsbn-fnaking ekllli 
to enhan^ envirQnmenMI quali^. 



Objeetlvs A 

The teaoher will discuss how IndlvidLjal deciaions 
and Individual actions Inipaet the anvlronmient. 




Instructional Implications: The ttachar wlllimploy various strateg las that promote effaotiva 
decision maklngi such as — 

a. Inquliy method (identrfy problanii gatfiirlnformattonp tofm i f-iypothesis, deiign a 
test, gather datai draw conoluslons). 

b. Ofmn ended teaching (divergent thinking; there is no ^oni" answer). 

0. Moperath/e learning (Interdependencaol learners; a crois-cmjltural approach; peer 
teaching; team learning), 

d. direct learning (intuttlon, e.g., some naiiva Ameiictnoulturas^, 

e. dialoglcal reaMnIng (the student defends a position opposfts to the one ha or she 
holds on an environmental Issue). 

f . discussion about the diversity of learning stylas among and vv^^ithin cultures. 



So Learner Outcome: The studertt will laam lo^ 

a. identify positive and negative personal deolstona that Impact tft-e environment. 

b. analyze how past individual actions havilmpactad tht environ ^^lent. 

c. take and defend a position on an anvinDnminiai conoam. 

In^ructlonal Implications: The teacher will give examples of ^nvironwnental topiM upon which 
personal decisions can be made: 

a. litter, recyclingi waterflow Mntrol, anar|^use 

b. overharvesting (depleted populatrons of mirins rnamm^rs, wits rf owl. shellfish, etc.) 

c. deforestation /bums, cleamuts/reforeatallcin 

d. agricultural methods (herbicideSi contouffarming, crop rotation^ monoculturei fertilizers, 
pesticides/biologlcal controls) 

e. soil consen^ation 

f. packaging processes (biodegradable vs^non-biodagradable) 

g. ozone layer (f luorocaitoons) 

h. buming of fossil fuels '^greenhouse effacf (C02); acid rain 
I. local building pmjects (school, home, community) 

j. home gaitlening (pesticides vs. btologiwloontrols; chamlcal vs«_ organic fertilizers) 
k. habitat toss (Puget Sound, wetlands, rafnforsst, desertification) 
L plastics and their effects on wildlife (e.g., netting) 

m.pei^onal practices and habits (have the iludonts tvaluat© thilr imvironmental Impact and 
plan positive changes) 
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GOAL III: The students will apply 
per^onaJ dediion-making skills 
to enhan^ envirdnmental qualify. 

Ob|ectiva B 

The taaohar will halp atudants to undaratand that rola modals 
anaouraga tha poaitiva partlaipation of ethers. 

1 D Laarner Outaoma: The student will racogniie those qualititt which make a person envimn- 
mentally raaponsibla. 

Instructional Implleatlons: The teacher will help students reoognize those qualities that 
distinguish a responsible citizen: 



a. refleotlve decision making 

b. global thinking 

c. conservation orientation 

d. futuristic 
a. flexibity 

f . demonstrates environmental aihios 

g. bases decisions on scientific data 

h. makes deolslons based on cultural heritage 



u Laarner Outcome: Tha student will — 

a. Identify posrtlva and negative role models. 

b. Qompare and contrast role modals. 

Instruotlonal Implications: The teacher will help students identffy posltiva role models, 
past and present, using the following techniques: 

a. list, gmup, label 

b. brainstorm 

c. review national^ historlcali local, neighborhood 

d. Interview; madia scans 



Q Learnar Outcome: Tha student will participate In an activity that enhances environmental 
quality. 

instructional Implications: The teacher will encourage students t^- 

a. understand and evaluate why peopla Join environmental groups; discuss "axistence 
value." 

b. write letters to groupSi congresspeople, and agencies. 

c. work for the Ecology Youth Corps, 

d. recycle, 

e. pick up litter. 

f . enhance the streams for salmon. 
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GOAL ill: TTie student will apply 
personal dedsjon-making ikills 
to enhan^ environmenMl quality' 



J o Learner Outcome: The student will evaluata hlmaelf or herielf as a role model, 

Inatmctlonal Implleatlons: The teacher will encoufige students evaluate themselves as a 
role models by — 

a, comparing themselves with role models idefilfdid In earlier a^stivlties 

* Interviewing each other 

* preparing a news article on each other 

* modeling to encourage positive participallDn of others 

b. long-term evaluation (by enhancement pro|acls; through rfifli^-ction: and by way of logs, 
joumals, charts, time capsules). 



Obj#miveC 

The taaohsr will Isad a diseusslen on hewpirsonal d#Giaians and aetlons 
altar thm outeomes of envlfonmarital \%Bm uea. 

p Learnsr Outeomai The student will — 

a. understand that both action and inaction iKthe out»m% environmental Issues. 

review past decisions and actions that havil^picted the enWi/ironment. 
c. debate the Impact of an individuars daclsioiior action on an ^environmerital issue. 

Instruotlonal Implications: The teacher will ©mplo^ihi use of the ooc^peratlve learning process 
(synthesis, debate, panel, simulation, values cWfteatlon) to dev^elop discussions around 
ongoing Issues such as: 

a. desert agriculture 

b. wetlands loss 

c. logging 

d. water quality decline 

a. fisheries (Pacifto Rim Nations and salmon, dolphirip whal»las) 

f. air quality 

g. waste management 

h. local changes (e.g., Pugst Sound) 
I. pesticides 

j. game management 

k. human populations (family planning) 




a Learnor Outcomes The student will predict the consaquences of djff ♦^erent dfcislons related to 



environmental issues. 

Instructional Implloatlons: The teacher will— 

a. utiliie background materials inprevlousactivllliilodetermlnpfutsTurelmpaotsondecisI 

b. utilize a hypothesis, Inductive/deductive reaaonlng. 

0. present architectural designs, proposed needi, drawings, oompa^uter programs, cartoons, 
etc. 
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GOAL IV 

The student will develop 
and utilize the knowledge 
and skills necessaty for 
cooperative action on behalf 
of the environment. 



"I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but the people themselves: and If w© 
think them not enlightentd enough to exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy 
Is not to take It from them, but to Inform their discretion by education." 

—■Thomas Jeffereon 
3S 
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Goal IV; The student will develop and 

utilize tfie knowledge and ikills neaeisary 

for e@5p#retive action on behalf of Ae environ ment. 



Objeetive A 

The taaeher will diseuas how eoop#ratl6n among Qommunitias 
(inaludlng Individual Qitiiana, tnterast groupSs businasaas, 
govarnmantal aganolaa and othara) la aaaantial to improva, 
maintain, and anhanaa anvlronmantal quality. 

Q Laamer Outcoms: The student will— 

a. undtrstand the significance of the Interactions and Inten'slationships of these groups 
and how they affect environmental quality. 

b. Identify the role of resource agencies In enhancing the envlnonment. 

0, examine the positive and negative Impact of the economic immunity on environ- 
mental quality. 

d. recognhe the diveralty of ouKural attitudes and praotfoei, and the ways In which these 
cultures enhance and/or detra^ from envlronmerrtal quality. 

Instruotlonal ImpIIratlans: The teacher will have the students^ — 

a. collect data on how communities cooperate to Improve, maintain, and enhance envi- 
ronmental quality. 

b. create a plan for a cooperative solution within a region and evaluate Its potential effects 
on environmental quality. 

c. desciibe transportation systems within a region and evaluate their effects on environ- 
mental quality. 

d. Integrate the nine ecological components (water, air, land, etc.) In underBtandlng com- 
munity ^operation. 

e. identify and utilize environmentally-related groups (federal, state, and local), and describe 
their roles and missions (I.e., Department of Natural Resources, Washington Department 
of FlsherteSp Washington Department of Game, Department of Ecology, Department of 
Energy, U.S. Geological Survey, U.S. Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service). 

f . use environmental impact statements and discuss their purposes, review their compo- 
nentSp etc. 

g. Inventory habitats, preservation sites, wildlife sanctuaries, and ^^^'-^bb; discuss man- 
agement implications of ttiose areas. 

h. anal^e the school habKat to determine a cooper m use of playgrounds, classrooms, 
etc.; evaluate the environmental Impact of these ^ ues. 

L make population counts on a small scale. 

j. plan an environmental enhancement project In co. - ration with another classroom, 
k. describe the unique role of Washington's trust lands (school trust lands; federal hold- 
ings, which Include marine and freshwater holdings). 

1. locate a group that has a positive effect on an environmental Is^ue and armnge cov- 
erage of Its activities. 
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Goa! IV: The student will devefap and 

utillie tfid knowledge and ikllls ne^ssa^ 

for cQopemtive a^on ©n behalf of ft© environmant 



ObJtQtlva B 

The tsachsr will shew h^w Interest groups stimulate 
publla awaranesa and affsot changa. 

m Learner Outeome: The studert will^ — 

a. undei^tand the nitura and purpose of environmental Inttreit groups. 

b. describe how economic values of Individuals, companies, OTmmunities, etc.. influence final 
decisions. 

c. identify savaral methods used by Interest groups to influence change. 
InstruDtlonal Implleatlons: The teacher will have the students — 

a. name Interest groups (with focus on resources and the environment) which stimulate 
public awarentss and promote change; list their achievemt nts. 

b. use direotories of environmental resource groups (EPA Dlrectoiy; The Conservation 
Directory; etc.). 

0. inventory local environmental interest groups (EPA Directory; The Coniervatlon 
Directory* etc.). 

d. create an organization which focuses on a particular environmental TOncem. 

e. Invite speakers to present their point of view on environr^ental issues (lobbyistSi 
elected officlalSi planning commissionerB, cultural mprei entatlves, etc.), 

f. research the social history of Individuals and environmental Interest groups in America. 

g. write biographies of environmental activists past and present (R. CarBon, j. Muir, 
G. Pinchot, T. Roosevelt). 

h. use mailing lists of the environmental groups and agencies to request; 

• Information describing the organliations 

* film references 

* bylaws (to act as models for simulating or forming a new organization), 

• annual reports and issue papers 

1. find evidence of Industry's commitment to improving environmental quality and operating 
within the framework of existing laws. 



Objective C 

Th# teaehar will fostar tha idaa that involvamant In tha politleal and itgal 
procass is paramount to rasolving anvironmantal isauea. 

^ a Learner Outcome: The student wilf— 

a. identify the structure of the politicai and legal processes. 

b. describe the relationship between the legal and polrtical processes that are Important In 
solving environmental issues. 

c. recognize that change Is normal, and that the direction and impact of change depend on l^th 
individual and collective efforts. 

d. partfcipate as an artlve citizen In the legal/political system to achieve a change in environ- 
mental quality. 
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Inatruetlonal ImplloatlDns: Th© teagher will have students— 



a. simulate ^Iftieal procesigs to risolve an environmental issue (based on documents 
obtained fomi the Secretary of Slat© of Washington). 

b. role play a political discussion on an environmental issue. 

c. secure a list of govammental offices and incumbents at local, county, state, and national 
levels (available at county elertlon office). 

d. obtain a list of environmental state and national laws from: 

• Attomey General 

• Department of Eoology 

• Washington State Department of Wildlife 

• Environmental Protertion Agencyi Region 10 

• Washington State Department of Fisheries 

• Washington State Department of Agriculture 

• Bureau of Land Management 

• Army Corps of Engineers 

- Coast Guard 

e. request copies of bills from legislative representatives or airrlojlum materials from 
school dlstriots or the Superintendent of Publio Instrurtfon on the following: 

• toxic waste 

• supertanker in Puget Sound 
^ Hanford 

• the Boldt Decision 

« big hom sheep in the Olympics 

- Columbia Gorge 

• oyster beds 

• Ross Dam 

• h90 

• eagle feather sale and use 
• ASARCO 

• Commencement Bay 

• Bowerman's Basin 

• oil spills in Puget Sound 



Did you know that... 

"The right of taking fish at all usual and accustomed grounds and stations Is further secured to said 
Indians, In common with all citizens of the territory. ..{clause from 1 854-1 855 Indian treaties and basis 
for Boldt II decision.) 

3i 



steps in Carrying Out 
The Environmental Education Program 

Wt recommend a systimatic approach for diveloping and managing your school or dlstricfi 
environmental education pragram. In order to make progress in environmental education, several 
things are necessary: 

Money to pay for doing what is needed to make environmental education work. 
People who will do the work to make environmental education woi1<. 
High quality educational materials* 

A means of getting the materials Into the hands of the people involved In envlronr^nintal education. 
Means to sustain the dedlMtlon and enthusiasm of the people involved in environmental education. 
A plan for managing and Mordlnatlng all the parts of the program. 

The following planning diagram describes the elements to consider as your program moves forv, ard. 
The elements are described below, and shown visually on the following page. Consider each of the 
elements individually, and then examine the relationship of each element to each other and to the 
whole planning sequence. 

Elements of thm Environmental Eduoation Program 

1, Authority Is defined by the legal and policy statements at both the state and local level that peimit 
and encourage environmental education program operations. 

2. Planning and management sets into motion the wnsideratlons necessary for each of the system 
elements to function successfully, independently, in relationship to each other. 

3. CurrlQulum and learning systems development Is largely concemed with developing, selecting 
or modifying program materials to meet the pre-stated Instructional goals and objectives. 

4, Staff development provides new knowledge and skill through insan/ice education of the teachers 
and administrators who will provide direct instmction and supen/islon for the suosess of the program. 

i, Instruetlon Includes the conduct of the programs selected In the ajn-lculum area, and should be 
structured to achieve the goals of Instruction. 

a. Learning outcomea Is the realization of instmction and the achievement of the pre-stated goals 
and objectives of Insfmctlon. This component provides the major portion of this document and 
fncludes a descrlptiori of learneiB after Instruction. 

7. Pellveiy systems and support Includes activities and resources that allow the program to b# 
conducted successfully such as policy, development, financial support, transportation, personnel, 
media, and management functions at the district or building levels. ' 

8, Evaluation Is a continuing set of activities which includes gathering data about program functions 
and outcomes, analyzing them, and providing feedback for planning and management considera- 
tions. 
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Environmental Education Planning Model 
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staff Development: The Program of Inserviee Education 



All teacheiB and administratori will need a planned program of insefViGe education. Such a program 
will enable you to reviiw the content* program materials* and Instmotlonal strategies so that you can 
utilize them mor© aff actively. 

The environmental education Insarvice programs have one distinct advantage over moit other 
inserviee programs. They deal with critical Issues that currently are Impinging on the lives of the 
teachers, studentSp andthelrfamillas. Another advantage is that many of these inserviee activities can 
be held In naturally pleasing settings. This In itself can place participants in highly Involving and 
satistying activities. 

Educators who wish to plan effective inserviee programs should carefully ronsidar the following: 

* the present skill and knowledge level of participants 

* the other expectations or pressures that teachers are experiencing 

* the need to involve teachers and administrators in the planning* scheduling, and implementation 
of the inserviee sessions 

* that the sessions need to be practical and consistent with the philosophical direction of the school 
district 

» the realiiation that substantia! competence exists among the educators themselves resulting 
in positive pear support and acceptance 

* the need to orient outside experts thoroughly to the specific methods and activities that are to 
be oonducted 

* the realization that inserviee education programs need to be long-term* Include follow»up with 
individuals, provide positive feedback* raise expartations* and result In the changed behavior 
of the Individual 



Types of Inserviee Activities 

The variety of inserviee activities Is limited only by the creativity of the planners* time llmltatlons* and 
cost considerations. The following samples of inserviee education activrties are only a few of many 
that are suitable. 

Coursds and Workahops 

University Credit Coursas and Workshops 
established catalog courses 

special purpose, locally adapted eoufBes or workshops 

Governmtntal Agency Workshops 
hazardous waste by Department of Ecology 
forest ecology by Department of Natural Resourees 

soil and water ^nsarvation prartlcas by Soil and Water Conservation Districts 
racycling by Department of Ecology 

"Make and Take'' Workshops 
learning canters 
game construction 
puiilas 

measuring equipment (for example, weather Initmmants) 
teaching aids 

Currleulum Materials Workshops 
Project Liarning Tree 



Project Wild 

Enirgy, Food and You 

marine and aquatic programs from Educatidnal Sin/ice District 114 or Seattle Aquarium 

Currleulum Davalopmant Workahaps 
creating new curriculum materials 
writing a course of study 
choosing curriculum materials 



Energy and Resourca 
granary 
freight yard 
meat packing plant 
foundry 
quarry 

food processing plant 
power generating plant 
manufacturing plants 

History 

fanrious farms 
urban restorations 

Classroom Visitations 
in the same school distr 
In other SGhool districts 

Natural Envlronmant 

pai1<s, preserves, forest 
lakes, rivei^, streams 
hiking and biking trails 
whitt water rafting or ca 

Nature Study Facilities 
nature centtrs 
parks 
camps 

outdoor education centers such as CIspus or Environmental Learning Canters in state parks 

Pollution Control 

waste water treatment plant 

strip mine (Centralia) 

soil conservation practices site 

reclamation site 

recycling center 

chemical plant 

Animal and Plant Collactlons 

arboretums 

zoos 

natural history museums 
commercial animal collections 

Discussion Groups 

discussing trends in energy and resource conservation, recent research reports, Innovative 
programs. 
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Ways to Evaluate The Environmental Education Program 



A wide variety of ways of canylng out evaluation studies havt btcome commonplace. The table that 
follows this dlsajssion prtients four major categories of evaluation studies. It highlights some special 
oases within each cattgoiy. These prototypes should aid the program staff in considering possible 
ways to evaluate your environmental education program(s). 

One type of evaluation design is directed toward the pmgram Impact, In this (and most) impact 
studies, the planner Identifies one or a small nuntoer of **outGome variables." Then data gathering is 
organized around the variables. Other examples of program outcome variables are: attendance at 
meetings, referendum votes, newspaper average, familiarity with the environmental problem, and 
donations. 

We take note of two kinds of /mpjof designs: 

a. gains in performance over time 

b. regression of bad<ground and process variables on outcomes 

The approach usually suggested by measurement specialists and educational psychologists is 
"testing to measura student gain." It relies on instnjments developed or selected to match speci- 
fications of objectives. In the special case of the GoahFree approach the specification of objectives 
may be informal and made by the evaluatore ratherthan the program staff. This study is likely to give 
the most accurate indication of student (or other beneficiary) Impact. It Is* however, unlikely to Indicate 
what caused It or how to Improve upon it. 

Those studies designed primarily to explain the impact of the program are Ragrssslon Analysis 
studies. The term Is generic, not limited to those where a formal statistical test of regression effects 
Is made. Any effort to study the covariation cr contlngen^^ of process with outcome can be classified 
here. TTie strength of the approach lies in Its t^ccuracy and control, the weakness In its assumption 
that the things worth attention will show up having a variation of scores available for analysis. 

Similariy, we have taken note of two kinds of proamsB designs: 

a. the representation of program information in testimony and Indicators for management 
systems 

b. the naturalistic and experiential study of ordinal^ program activity 

A management Infantiat Ion system Is attractive to many large organEatlons. It is expected that the 
worth of various organizational efforts can be better judged if there Is a regular flow or special stijdy 
of data related to the operational and poli^ decisions ihat managers are faced with. It is generally 
expected that personal experience will fall short of the knowledge and understanding needed, and 
that formalistic and highly conceptual (probably abstract) representations of the program are needed. 

NaturallstlQ etudles are different in that they roncentrate on the more ordmary perceptions of 
practitioners and citizens. Skills of observatton and Inten/iewlng are usually needed. The discipline 
of this Inquiry comes In the validation and Intefpretatlon of data. Self-studies are among the least 
expensive, and ethnographic case studies are among the rtiost expensive. 

The Progiam ivaluatlon Manual was developed by the Office of Environmental Education of the 
U.S. Department of Education for evaluating a regional environmental learning system. It has 
provided direct assistance In formulating this component of the Guidelines. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF PROGRAM EVALUATION APPROACHES 





Sp€ClalCi§iS; 


AL§adlngAdvooat§ 


An iximpliry Study 


AgydfllayBS illU 

Dlsadvantagei 


PERFORMANCI GAINS 
ANALYSli 

AIM'Asiiy impaotof 
program witliregird to 
prispicifiid criteria 


Discrepancy Evaluation 
Field Experimints 


Ralph [yler 
Matom Provui 
Robert Boruch 


Toisten Huien 
Dick Anderson 


Keeps attention on the 
"bottom lini.'investiin 
performanci testing; Over- 
simplifiis educational aims, 

lonorss wsvs to imorovi 
process 




Goal-Free Eviluation 


Michael Scriven 


Housi/Hogbin 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS 




LiiCronbich 






AIM: Rnd significant covari- 

cms \UdCKyiounQ or prog- 

esi) Of outcome variiblii 


Survey Sampling 
Cost'iinefit Study 


Hubert Blalock 
Hiniy Levin 


Daniel Weiler 
Fieldea'Pearion 


Some control of conditions 
by researcher using robust 
lampling plans, inalysis; 
Daemphasis on educational 




ExplinatoryOtiiirvation 


BillCooley 


Cooley/Leinhirdt 


issuss Dsrticulaiiv local 
circumstances 


MANAQEMENT 
INFORMATION 




Peter Ross 




Errphaiiies policy, quality- 


AIM: To klip pd records, 
incrgase rationality in 
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PolioyAnalyils 
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Adversa^ Evaluation 


Jams Coleman 
MarclaGuttentag 
Tom Owens 


Haviman-Watti 
Edwards, it. al, 
Murray Livini 


control options of adminis- 
trators, ^ards; Over-values 
efficiency, undefvaluei tacit 
knowledge of staff, constlu^ 
ents 


NATURALISTie STUDY 
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understandingiof^mpIeK 
workings of thi program 


Self'Study 
Blue Ribl3on Panil 
Ethnographic Case Study 


EgonQuba 
Paul Drissil 
Francis ChiSi 
Lou Smith 
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Points of View 



APPENDIX A 



GAlAi Life From Earth 

Since the early 1970i, m fK)lrit of view has been developed and put forth that the earth is a living, 
breathing organism in iti ovi/n right, dually, this is an anelent notion that was put forth in the 
language of modefn sclenae by James Lovelodc in the book GAIA: A New Look at Life on EMrth 
(O)cford Untverarty Press). Lovelock examines our earth as a living organism of whiqh humans are 
a part. He suggests that we are no longer just tenants, owners, or even voyagers on what might 
be considered the outmoded metaphor of "Spaceship Earth." 

Traditional solentiflc opinion tells us that life is able to exiit only because it was able to adapt to 
the physical and chemical changes In the enwronment. However, new evidence about the 
OTmplex ways In which feedback It^ps link life with Its environment Indicates to some that this is 
not the case. 

Lovelock's theory is that the earth has stayed a comfortable place for living organisms since life 
began three-and-a-half billion years ago, despite a vast Increase of heat from the sun and the 
unstable mixture of reartive gasses which constitute its atmosphere. 

This IS because life ttsetf (or the living organisms which make up the planet) has always woi1<ed 
actively to keep the planet fit for life. 

The personal and ecologiaal Implications of this hypothesis are that we must pay attention to the 
degradation of the natural worid. Two examples are tropical deforestation (and the climatic 
changes which accompany tt), and loss of prtme agricultural land and Its topsoll. Such activities 
accumulate to destabilize the complex homeostasis upon which the continued life of the earth 
and its organisms depend. 

TWO HATS... 

Here's a statamtnt that places the role of environmental educators into a helpful perspective. 
Thanks to author John Hug, Ohio Depanment of Education, for granting us permission to 
reprint the artlelo for you. 

It would appear that environmental educators have a bad case of the *two hat" problem. We have 
come by the problem naturally and therefore, we have paid little attention to It. The problem is simply 
that Industry, utilities, labor, business, media and other segments of the population and the general 
public have consistently reoogniied only one hat when talking about environmentalists and environ- 
mental educators. It is not uncommon for dedicated environmental educators to be summarily 
dismissed as troublemakers— environmentalists. This one hat view Is easily explained because 
environmental educatorB, personally, are almost always advocates for some point of view. Perhaps 
definitions will help clarify the problem. 

Any world cHizen who advocates with greater or lesser action that wrongs against our environment 
must be stopped Is an environmentalist. Perhaps the negative repuCaticn environmentalists have 
stems from the dramatic and radical actions of a few. 

An environmental educator, on the other hand, is any worid cttlien who uses Information and 
educational processes to help people analyze the merits of the many and varied points of view usually 
present on a given environmental Issue. The environmental educator Is not the "mediator." *lrade-off 
specialist'* or **activlst" or ^'negotiator," but a developer of skills and an Infonnatton analyst who 
prepares the people (from any segment of the population) who will participate In environmental 
decision making. 
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Environmental educators, thirifor©, netd to be as "value fair or *Value frit" as they can when 
working in this role. They must scrupulously itriva to get all the facts, examine and illuminate all the 
viewF^ints. and keep from letting their own particular position (as an advocate for a particular point 
of view) mix with their educator role. 

My suggestion Ii simply that environmental educatori make an effort to clarity the ^o dlitinct roles. 
At eveiy opportuntty, we should emphasize the neutral nature of environmental education activity. 
Strong advocacies are all around us, each using the technlquei of persuasion and propaganda to 
build their constituencies. We must ourselvei be familiar wtth all sides, stand firm for each advocate's 
right to be heard and provide a rational stage for Informed debate. 

Environmental educators have the right and the duty to be environmentalists, or advocates for some 
l^int of view, but the dual roles must adhere to the original premise— to keep each hat on its proper 
head, while utlllilng to the fullest the professional skills of the environmental educators. 

WASHINGTON'S SCHOOL TRUST LANDS^ 

An Active Rssouros for Students And Teaehars 

Washington is uniquely endowed with nearly two million acres of land granted at statehood (1889) 
as a tmst for the support of the common schools (K»12). These trystlands, along with another one 
million acres granted to eight other major trusts and two million acres of submerged lands (aquatio 
lands), are managed for the people of the state by the Department of Natural R^souroes (DNR). 

These lands and their management provide an opportunity In nearly every educational service district 
for students to learn about a number of Issues. These include political science and history (how and 
why grant lands were given to new states): surveying and Mrtography (where are trust lands located 
and howwere they found); resource management (forestry, farmingi and mining); resource protection 
(the Natural Area Presen/e system); the concepts of public tmst management; and (because DNR 
is a public agency), the role of the public In shaping reiounce management decisions on trust land. 

The Common School trust lands of the state form a major endowment. By virtue of the Enabling Act 
which created the ^ate, the Washington constitution, and subsequent laws and court cases, these 
lands must be managed as a tmst, in perpetuity, to produce Inwme to support construction and 
maintenance of schools. Each student In the state benefits from this endowment every day he or she 
is in a school facility. The history of the federal government granting lands to new states Is rooted in 
medieval and colonial history and in the Northwest Ordinance of 1 787. These provide the foundation 
to discuss the development of an Important public poll^ relating to the long term conservation and 
use of natural resources. 

Another element derived from the Northwe^ Ordinance is the basic land use system established by 
surveying and mapping. While the survey and mapping system physically located features In our 
country, this system mirrored how our society valued its land and resources. For example, great 
Importance was given to education by our founding fathers who designated school tmst lands In 
sections 16 and 36 of every township In each new state admitted to the Union. This policy, In tum, 
established an entire system of values and uses which continues to have widespread influence today 
on our land use policies. 

In addition to managing for resource use, in the past two decades the state of Washington has 
broadened its concept of managing resources In the public Interest by creating two other m 
systems— natural area preserves and conservation areas. Natural area preserves now number 
about 60. They are set aside for scientific and education use areas of unique plant or animal 
communities. These areas are strictly regulated to maintain their Integrity and their presence In 
Washington's ecosystem. Conservation areas were first created In I976"and expanded significantly 
in 1987, They removed areas of sensitive habitat or scenic value from Intensive management use. 
Both programs are an attempt by Washington State to maintain our state's ecological diversity and 
uniqueness for future generations. 0 J 
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Waihington*s fend granls today reprise nt a heritagswhich is unlets© among Pacific coast states. It 
is an indowmir=^t whidihas been carifully protected since statfiteood andripresents a concerted 
iflortbyWaihirt^fton'seitizins and policy makemtoeonien^oourfeffiourcesandlandforuae by future 
genirationi. Washington has expanded itm publlG landitew^rdihif^ policy to inglude areas of unique 
scientific, environ mental, recreational or acenlc value. Divelopin^ In studints a "land use ethic," 
baiid upon on-site knowladge and understanding of prud© nt itat^ managamint, is critical If future 
giniritloni art to be invlronmentally literate citizens of Washington. Familiarity with state lands 
minagement ara^ pollclii shouid be a key part of tfii envircnmen^al eduoillon curriculum. 



APPENDIX B 



Curmculum Programs and Resources 

Washington State has a dlwarse and speQial environment. Wt, as educators, are fortunate to have 
a wide range of innovative programs to help ui impart the wonders of our state to our students. The 
resources that we hav© chosen can be used to integrate national and regional approaches to 
environmental education. 

At the end of this list of curf faulum resources, you will find the risources cross-referenced by category 
{e.g., "Energy," "Soilsl. Ci^mputer sof^are has not been included because the technology is 
changing so rapidly. Currimt lists of computer materials usually can be obtained from catalogs. 

We would like to thank the Ohio Department of Education for sharing their resource lists and granting 
permission to select and u^e the parts important to the Washington curriculum. 

Although you will find t wlMe range of programs below, they represent just a few of the many 
imaginative Environmintal lEducatlon programs that have been developed by government, organi- 
zations, and industry In Washington State. 
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Curriouium Progs^ams And Resources 



Thi American Institute of Ar^h; 
byDesign II. 1735 New York An. 

5292. 1987. 

This loosaleaf book oontairi^ s 
activities, modal programSp ani 
of people Sirving environmenc 



jteoti. The Sourcabook ; Learning 
■/^enua, NW, Washington, DC 20006- 

BOuroei of envfronmantal education 
annotated bibliography, and a liiting 
tm\ eduoators. 



Barbara A. Barchi. The Environment and Technology Project. 
1633 North Burling, Chteagoi EIL 60614. 

This high school level prOfli^r^Ti is deilgned to generate concern 
rigardlng the environment and f technology In our nation and neigh- 
bcrhood, It Is organised arourBd societal Issues and enables stu- 
dents to apply ioienca and s^^ial studies knowledge to the rasolu- 
tlonof local problems. 

Canllild. Jack, and Harold ^^ells. 100 Ways to Enhance Self^ 
Conoapt In the Classroom. Snglawood CliffSp NJ: Prentlce-Hall, 
Inc. 1976. 

Ttieauthors have compiled wn — la of the most gentlei Instantly useful 
and gripping exarciseSi strat^^gles and techniques. Their long 
eprlenoe and their dedlogtl^n to the notion that posrtlvaness 
inakes people grow lllurnlnaie every page. TeacherB will find the 
Qcnciss clarity of the dasoriptio^is of each strategy almost maglcah 
(abridged from the foraword Sidney Simon*) 

Chrlstensani John. QIabal Ucl^mnomi Energy, Resources and the 
Bnvlronment, Dubuque, lowa= Kendall-Hunt. 1984. 

Ccrnill, Joseph Bharat. Sharlmg Nature with Children. Ananda 
Publioatlons, 900 Alleghany Star Rd., Nevada City, CA 95959. 
1979. 

Tills assortment of nature ecftJteatlon activities and games involves 
dfract experiences. The book stresses that the activities require no 
ocmplloited equipment and no special aKpertlse on the part of the 
tdylt leader. All that Is needed i^s a sensitivity to nature and people. 



Delia Education, Inc. Outdoor 
(OBIS)i Delta Education, Inc., 
1975. 

This program, designed for yoi 
understanding of ecological r&\ 
follpSp the hands-on aotivitita i 
rrienL Rexiblllty allows for 
developed by the LawranGe H; 
Calilomia, Bari<eley. 



Biology Instructional Strategies 

Box M, Nashua, NH 03061-6102, 



ngsterB ages 10-15, promotes the 
lonships. Packaged into sets of 24 
amphaslie the managed environ^ 
iaptatlons. These materials ware 
all of Science at the University of 



Ehrllch, Anne H., and Paul EHirlich. Earth, New York: Franklin 
Witls/lnc. 1987. 

ThiEhrlichs provide a surnrnii^y of the earth's environmental pre- 
dicifnint by considering origins of these changes and the neces- 
sity of using caution In all operations affecting the aarth*s systems. 
The rifirence Is ewellant.Thls^^^ork provides timely and relevant 
toplcifor intensive diacuaslon. 
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Environmtnlal Protection Agency, Region 10. Public Interest 
GfOUps^Reglon 10 EPA Library, 1200 Sixth Avenue, Seattle, WA 
98101. Edttid by M.M. Neilson who has asiembled Northwest 
organlzatloni* addresses, contacts and actlvltlei. 

—Youth invlronmerital Education Resouraaa DIrMtory.i987. 
A directory for Washington, Oregon, Alaska and Idaho, oriented to 
the lower grades. Resources from agenciei and industry. Includes 
suggested sKa visits. 

Global Tomorrow Coalition. 708 SW Third Avenue, Suite 227, 
Portland, OR 97204. Taaohlng information focusing on global 
issues. 

Hoessle, Kirk, and Steven Van Matre. Earth Magia and Snow 
Walk. Institute for Earth Education, PO BOX 228, Warrenvllle, IL 
60555. 1980. 

These two booklets blend activities based on the acclimatiiation 
philosophy Into two, hour-long walks. The activities offer particle 
pants a fresh way of looking at familiar things or an Interesting 
introduction to the worlds of nature never before experienced. The 
acclimatization walks provide a vehicle for leaders interested in a 
discovery-oriented medium that promotes sensing, ampathiiing 
and sharing. Snow Walk Is most useful in the winter, while Earth 
Magic could be used dunng other seasons. Each walk packet Is sold 
separately. 

—Sun Ship iarth, 1979. 

A carefully stmctured and ordered program is outlined for a five-day 
resident camp. The emphasis Is on providing the larger picture, and 
looking at natural systems and how people are a part of those 
systems. The program is based on the acclimatization philosophy 
of direct involvement. 



Knapp, Clifford E., and Joel Goodman. Humanizing invlron- 
mental Education. Martinsville, IN: American Camping Associa- 
tion. 1981. 

The authors have been involved In camp and school programs 
where respect for self and others, trust and caring, cooperation and 
a sense of community are explored. This book will tell you how to 
teach and enraurage Inten^ersonal rap^rt, openmindedness and 
curiosity; a sense of values (personal, social, and environmental); 
feelings, of self-worth and confidence^ and a community spirit 
among children and adults alike. The book artfully weaves together 
activitiesthat expand consciousness of ourselves and of the natural 
world around us at the same time, (abridged from the forewords by 
Joieph Cornell and Jack Canfield) 

Lovelock, James. GAIA: A New Look at Lift on Earth. Oxford 
University Press. 1977. 

An examination of Earth as a living organism of which humans are 
part. See Appendix A for a detailed review and analysis. 
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Marine Salenei Center. Marina SelenM Projeet. i7?7lFjor^ 
Drive NE, Paulsbo, WA 98370. 

A rollectlon of curriQulum guWes from a nationally recogtili^^ 
program. The guides Include complete studant ttxti andaellvley 
sheets, teacherbackground Information on each activrty, abibltoa- 
raphy of chlldrens' literature of the sea, as well as a bibllogfiph^y 
of selected books about the marine environment (secofidar~y 
level). The design of the guides is intinded to improve sdinliflc 
reading and romputatlonal skills of the student. 

Massachusetts Audubon Society. Inerglzei^* Public Inforniatl&m 
Office. Massachusetts Audubon Society, Linwln. MA 0177S. 
1985. 

This guide lists enei^ education materials forgrades 6 tNroughS. 
Items are reviewed and information for obtaining matiUi 
included. 

Miller, G., and J. Tyler. Replenish the iarth. Wtdswortfm: 
Belmont, CA. 1972. 

One of the best general Introductions to the scientlflo bails f^r 
understanding the environment. An excellent teacher refmos 
for Information and the scope of the problem. 

National Wildlife Fadaratlon. The ConsaFvatlon Dlre^€ry(u|^«— 
dated each year). 1412 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington/DC 
20036-2266. 

A list of organizations, agencies, and officials that are ooroirnid 
with natural resource use and management. 

— Naturescope. 

Naturascope Is a periodical designed to Improve the tetctilng5-f 
nature and natural science, primarily for alamantary gradaa, 

Pacific Science Center. ORCAi Ocean Relatad CurrMuim 
Activities, Pacific Sclanca C^^r's Gift Shop, 2oO Second 
Avenue North, Seattle, WA 9ff^ 

PepI, David. Thoreau's Methods A Handbook for Nature Siydy= 
Englawood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, Ina 1986. 
This book is divided Into two parts: SKILLS and EXCURSIONS^ 
Moth study, goldanrod ecosystems and bog study are just slew off 
the Items Included. 

Population Rafarenoa Bureau. An Introduction to Popiilillor^ 
Dynamics (A Teaching Kit). Population Reference Bureau, 2213 W 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

Visual aids, assays, wall charts, postere, glossary, and a studsntr 
chartbook make this a usable resource. It also contains afticlier'$ 
guide to help with the lessons on population fundamentals, migra- 
tion, population growth, urbanization, future trends, and mofs, 

Simon, Sidney B., Laland W. Howe, and Howard Klischeribiym. 
Values Clarification. A Handbook of Practical Strateglaslor 
Teachers and Students. Dodd, Mead and Co., 75 Madisori 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 1972. 
Values clarification is not concarnad with the content of a pe^on'i 
values, but rather with the process of valuing and how a person 
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comes to hold a ctrtain value, The stfaiagiis listed in this and other— 
valuta clarlfleation booki provide usilul ideas. 

Soil Consirvatlon Service. Conssfvlng Soli, Soil Com%rvmio iT% 
Service Fltld Offica, U.S. Departminl of Agriculture. Washlnotof^ 
D.C. 20250. 

For grades 6-9, this program Is an Inlerdisclplinary study of Soils, 
With 24 spirit duplicating activity maiteri and four full color trans- 
parenGles, the program balances Nlass and outdoor Itarnin^ 
experiences. 

Stapp, William B., and Dorothy A, Cox. Environmental BdUdatlo^ 
Activities Manual, 32493 Shady Ridge, Farmlngton Hills imi 
48018. 1974, 

This wmpltts K»12 envlronmerrtaleduoation program helps stu- 
dents becoma anvironmantally aware and responsible citizen^* 
Skill-developing activities foais on problam solvingi values elarifi^ — 
cation, and sohool-community invironmental Issues. 

Toxic Substances Education Group, Toxia Substances In ths 
invlronment. Huxley Colltgep Wiitim Washington Univir^Ky , 
Belllngham. WA 98225. 1982. 

This is the dafinltiva primer on toxics^ written as a reference wcrkfos" 
laamars grade 7-adult. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Rtsouroa Guide to Educatlonia 
Materials About Agrleulturei A Pro|aot of Agriculture In thte 
Classroom. Agriculture in the Classroom, Room 536A, U.S. Da— 
partmant of Agriculture, Washington, DC 20250. 

U.S. Environmental Directories. 19B7Jha Directory of NatlonaB 
Environmental Organizations. U=S. Environmental Dlrtctories, 
P.O. Box aaise, St. Paul, mn ssies, 

The addresses of over 400 non-govirnmintal envlfonmental ancT 
conservation organizations are given, Each organization Is da- 
scribed for subjects Including endangarid species, wildlife, water 
and air pollution, hazardous and \m\o wastes, environmihtal 
mediation and negotiation, etc. 

Van der Smissen, Betty, et, aL A Laader's Guide to Naturi 
Oriented Activities. Iowa State Unlvirsity Press, South State 
Ave., Ames, lA 50010. 1977. 

Information on programming, as well is extensive sectloni on 
nature crafts, games, and outdoor living ikills, Is Includid. A good 
reference for resident outdoor educallon personnel. 

Van Matre, Steve. Accllmaf liatlon. Inilitute for Earth Education^ 
PC Box 228, Warrenvllle, IL 60555. 1978. 
This book represents a sensory and conceptual approach to iCo- 
logical involvement. It Is designed to help people of all ages build an 
awareness and understanding of themiilvis and the natural world. 

— and Bill Weiler. The Earth Speaks, The newest book continues 
the development of the accllmatlzatton philosophy. 
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Washington Department of Wildlife. PraJ©Qt Wild. Washington 
Department of Wildlife, Olympia, WA 98S04. 
Project Wild Is a two voluma / 7-12) set of instmctional act- 
ivities related to habKat and wildllfa. 

Washington Forest Protection Association. The Insepamble 
Parts: A Catalog of Environmental Edueatlon Progmms In 
Washington State. Lynne Guza and Jeannle Summerhays, edi- 
tors. Project Learning Tree, 71 1 Capitol Way, Suite 608, Olympia, 
WA 98501. 1985, 

Eighteen education programs available In the state of Washington 
are described for educators and youth leadeiB. Entries range from 
a iolld waste management and recycling program (A-Way With 
Waste) to an interdisciplinary wildlife program (Project Wild). 

Washington State Department of Ecology. A«Way With Waste. 
4350 iSOth Avenue NE. Redmond, WA 98502. 
An intardfsclplinary K-1 2 curriculum for the study of 'Ihe fascinat- 
ing worid of trash." The 80 activities focus on the environmental 
consequences of unchecked accumulations of refuse and empha- 
slie how changes in buying and disposal habits can take big bites 
out of the waste stream. 

Washln^on State Office of Environmental Education (Office of the 
Superintendent of Pubiio Instmctlon). Clean Water^ Streams and 
FIshi A HoUstlo View of Watersheds. Washington State Office 
of Environmental Education, 17011 Meridian Avenue North, 
Room 16, Seattle, WA 98133. 

Two volume curriojlum (K-12) with basic biology of salmon and 
thglr eTOloglcal community. Contents examine the fundamental 
thriats to the stream and the fish populations while involving the 
itudents In both the solving of the pmblems, and the future 
planning needed to maintain the stream and fish populations. 
Some special emphasis is given to the Boldt decision and Ks 
Implloations. Interdisclplinaiy. 

--Coastal Zone Studies. 

Middle school program with Introduction to coastal zone formation 
through use of overfays and activities. Biological fo^s on the 
major coastal zone habitats, and their ecological dynamics. The 
soolal and political aspects of land use planning are explored. 
Plenty of diagrams and Illustrations. Interdisciplinary, Incorporat- 
ing soience, English and social studies. 

^inargyt Food and You. A ^vo volume K-1 2 curriculum for the 
study of energy. Hundreds of activities, tables, charts and Illustra- 
tions convey the nature of energy and Its importance In society. A 
pirtloular emphasis Is placed on the conservation and wise use of 
our finite resources. This program, used throughout the United 
States, has been used Inthreeforelgncountrles (Mexico, India and 
Japan), and is recognized as among the ten most outstanding 
Qurrioula on energy In America. Thoroughly Interdisclplinaiy with 
emphasis on science, social studies, English, art, and health. 
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^ncoumtr wlthtl^e Northwest Environmeiit-~Niturilind 

Unban. 

Agu^etothegenaralrtudyof the northwest environments; natural 
and urban, In the natural environment, 1 7 major tcosystiini art 
a^gnninsd In a ganaral marrativa. Lavals of Impact are wnsldersd In 
revii^ing human uie of tht land and watare. The urban environ- 
ment alio Is revlewad wvHh ipaalal fooui on Seattle. A look it the 
part^ of the olty and their functions provldei the introduction. 

^uget Sound HateKats and Charts. 

A gemeril history of \hm giological and natural history ofPugat 
Sourmci. A good teacher refirence complete with habitat Cham that 
maKs suparbrtferenca guldei for the students who wish to ixptere 
the dtveret biological c& mmunltles of the Sound, and to undireland 
the Qomplex relationships of the seven habitats presented as well 
as ^^«olii charaateriitl^s, adaptatloni, food webs and ecclDgical 

--^UEUTH. An activity guide investigating the proper handling, 
storage and disposal hazardous consumer products usid rou- 
tinely in the home, gara«n and garage. With gamei and aisortid 
actfviKias for the intenrmdlate sohool students. 

Wa^lmf ngton Forest Protection Association, Western Regional Envi- 
ronriental Education Council and American Forest Institute. Proj* 
act Learning Tree: Su|:»plementary Aotlvlty Guide far Oridis K 
thr^Ls^h a. 1986. 

Thi0 toook of 89 activities and a companion volume for grades 7 
through 12 has received snthuelastic acceptance nationwldi. Ma- 
terials can be received only by attending a workshop. 



Wwhangton Superlnter»dent of Public Instmction. Satlsfioi, A 
guide for educational co^nsultants In resource managemintagin- 
cies. 

The Vw/hala Museum, Or«a Adoption Progmm, PO BOX 945, 
Friday- Haftor, WA SSaSO. Students can adopt one of the 80 or 
so Puget Sound orca w^^ales, by name. You receive the whali's 
photo i.d, picture, a certWicate, biography, newsletter, etc. 
--Qantle Giants of the Sn. A teaching curriculum about 
I. K-6.198B. 



Whsatley, John, and Hertert L. Coonp edltore. Teaching AcllvU 
tle% imr invlronmental Education. Volume IIL ERIC Centir, 
1200 Chambers Road, Columbus, OH 4321 2. 1976. 
This itafrd volume of 154 actlvitlas Mvem grade levels K-12. 
Activities appropriate for all major curriculum areas are Includid. 
Each activity Includes its original sources, grade level, puiposi, 
and ^c^ncept, as well as ^stalled directions. Other books In thii 
Siri^i are excellent. 

Worldv^atch Institute (Worldwatoh Paper). 1776 Masiachuialte 
Avenue NW, Washingtor*, DC 20036. 
PeriodBC, up to date and objictiva papers issued on all mattsrs 
relating to environment, rram detoreitation and "greenhouse 
effect '^o world hunger, population and toxic waste. Also pub» 
llshsi tfie annual State thB World Repon. 
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Program Topics 
(referenced by theme) 

Accllrmatlzatlon 

Hotsii^^e (Earth Magic; Snow Walk; Sunshlp Earth) 
Van M^atre ( Acclimatization; The Earth Speaks) 

Agrldnltura 

United States Department of Agricutture (Agriculture in tht Ciaesrocm) 
Built £3nvlrQnmant 

Amsri^^n InstKutt of Archltecti (Learning by Design il) 

Catafo^gs of Prpgrams 

Washimgton Forest PrDlection Association 
Supenr-itendent of Public Instmction (SPI) 

WashlrBgton State Office of Environmental Education (VvSOEi)(proorami an^d films) 

ConsuCitanta 

SPI (SMtlsfice) 

Diraetcsrles 

EPA (P»ubllc Interest Groups in Rogion 10) 

(W^outh Environmental Education Resources) 
Nation^al Wildlife Federation (Conservation Dlrectoiy) 

Ecolpffiy 

Lovs|a<=k(GAIA) 

Global "Tbmorrov/ Coantion (materials) 
Energy^ 

Massa^Dhusetts Audubon Society (Energlzers) 
SPI«^VWS0EE (Energy, Food and You) 

Envlroniment 

Ehrlich ^ <Earth) 

Miller (^ep;- -»- tht^ Earth) 

Stapp (^edL^ . and activities manual) 

SPI— WVSOEE (^iincounter with the Northwest 6nvirorifnefit--WLiral and Urbar^) (film OTllectlcn 
on anvinron mental topics) 
Whaatl^y (teaching astivrr f s) 
Worldw^atch Institute (wc; ;d Issues) 

Fore^ ^end Trees 

Washinmrton Forest Protection Association^ SPI, and the Westa Regional Snv^ironmental Educa- 
tion Coiuncil (Project Learning Tree) 

Global ■saues 

Global TTomorrow Coalition (materials and conferancas). 
Woridw^tch lnstitute(Wordlwatch Paper; State of the WorW Riport) 

Laamlritig Dynamics and Values 
Oanflel^B(setf-concept In the olasiroom) 

Knapp (personal, societal and anvlronmtntal values in cartipafid school programs) 
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Simon (handbook of values clarification) 

SPI— {Sitlaflca — ^a guide for educatlorial oonsultants In resource management agenciis) 
Stapp (environmtntal awartneii) 

Van Matre (Aacllmatizationt a leniory and eonceptual approach to ecological involvement) 
(The Earth Speaks - mora on acclimatization) 

Marine Life 

Marine Science Center (Marine Science Project) 

Pacific Science Center (ORCA: Ocean Related Curriculum Activities) 

SPI— WSOEE (Clean Watere, Streams and Fish) (Coastal Zone Studies) (Puget Sound Habitats and 
Charts) 

Nature and llolagy 

Delta Education, Inc. (outdoor biology instruction) 
Comell (nature education adivltles and games) 
Hoessle (Nature walks using acclimatization philosophy) 

National Wildlife Federation (>Jaturescope~a periodical to help teach elementary nature education) 
Pepi (skills and excursions: Thoreau's method) 

SPI— WSOEE (Encounter with the Northwest Environment— Natural and Uman) 
Van def Smissen (nature programs, crafts and games) 

Populatipn 

Population Reference Bureau (charts, guides, postere, lessons) 
Soaloiogy 

Barchi Crhe Environment and Technology Project) 
Soli 

Soil Conservation Service Field Office (soils) 
Waste 

WSDOE (A-Way with Waste - activities focusing on trash and the environment) 
WSOEE (SLEUTH - guides, games, and activities focusing on hazardous wastes) 

Water Quality 

SPI— WSOEE (Clean Water, Streams and Fish) 
Whalns 

The Whale Museum (Orca Adoption Program) 
(Gentle Giants of the Sea) 

Wildlife 

Washington Department of Wildlife 

Westem Regional Environmental Education Council (Project Wild) 
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Appindfx C 



Program Development for 
R@soLirc0 Management Agencies 

Thf bcKedexcerpt below is -from a document tntitltd Satlif Icai A Quida for Educational Consult- 
anta inRisouroe Management Aginoles, It Is included In ordtrto assist resource agencies in 
workiriplih schooli. Tht schematic on the following page also is from Satlif loo, and Is mcluded to 
aid t^ate In EE prograrri development design. 



HoM/ Resource Agencies Can Help 

Send someone Into a Glassroom to teach students 
a lesson or series of lassons; 

Taach the Weaohara about an area within your expertise; 

Offar a special facility for students and teachers to visit; 

Deval^p^ instructional and informational materials 
such as pamphlets, films, ata; 

Particlpata in &^nvironmantal education curriculum development 
and facility planning groups; and 

Land your authority and moral support to educators trying to 
develop an^ operate environmental education programs. 
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a. Define problems and needs 

Identify and analyze target audience 
Write a broad statement about the 
general purpose of this education pro^ 
grann 

Formulate objectives and performance 
standards 

e. Determine teaching methods, strate- 
gies and materials 

L Develop preferred and alternative strata 
egies that will best accomplish objec- 
fives 



g. Select, construct* develop or assemble 
instructional materials 

h. Organize the content* method and for- 
mat of instruction 

i. Design learning experiences and activ- 
ities 

j\ Construct evaluation scheme to meas- 
ure if instructional program achieves 
stated objectives 



k. Try out all activities and materials and 
evaluate to determine how well the in- 
structional program worked 

L Locate substandard components 
m. Determine relationships between re- 
sults, methods, objectives and goals 

n. Accomplish revisions if any are sug^ 
gested by interpretation of results 
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APPINDIX D 

Qlossary 

aesthstle valua 

appialing to ona'i sense of the beautiful 
affluint soolatlas 

wealihy societies compoaad of citizens with discretionary income 
aHtMlQ growth 

refersto growth at a i»nstant rate rather than at an fncraaslng or doubling rata, as in geometric growth 
bledegradabia 

capabliof being de«Dmposed Into Innocuous products by natural, biological proceises 
blologlaal aontroia 

utilizalton of existing natural enemies of crop pests to oontrol their numbers (e.g., ladybugs oantrol 

aphlcis) 

Moms 

a hnalorland ecosyst& m (forest, savannah, desert, ate.) composed of individuals and communHias of 
life 

ioldtDiOlslon 

the controversial federal court deoision affimiing Native Amerlran rights to take fish ^..at all usual and 
accuslomed grounds and stations...'* 

built environment 

the surroundings and matting constructed by humankind 
bylaws 

a laworrule govamlrfcsi the intemal affaiiB of an organization 
elaareirts 

a practici of han/esting timber in which all the trees from a given area are removed 
eomiiiunlty 

a popylition of differsrit organisms living together in a particular area 
eonsdrvation 

the careful use of a r&source, thus ensuring Its availability over time 
eonsirvatlonlst 

one who actively conserves resources and supports policy which encourages or requires the same 

the actof using resources wisely with an eye towarci extending thelravallabillty for as long as possible 
contour farming 

plowing ind planting In dlractioni that match the slope of the land (other than in a straight row) 
eultu^l Imperative 

the inollnition or desire to Impose particular traditions of one's ethnic or cultumi heritag© and values 
culture 

the arts, customs, bell^Ts and instttutlons created by a group of people at a particular time and place. 
Thesiaotivlties and pnoducts derive from, interact with and modify the environment. 



deforestation 

the total removal of forest cover either by ojttingi fire or disease 
damand 

the 'evel of need for a particular commodity at any given time 
desert 

a dry and arid region with limited vegetation and sandy soils 
desertlfloatlon 

whin a region is rendered Into a desert through climatic changes or the action of humanl^ind (e.g., 
the removal of forests) 

DNR 

the Department of Natural Resources, a state agen^ managing public lands and waters 
DDI 

the Department of Eootogy* a state agency responsible for researching the ecological conditions of 
Washington, issuing permits, and enforcing laws relating to the environment 

acology 

a branch of science concerned with the interrelationship of organisms with their environment 
economic aetivlty 

the degrae to which the productioni development and management of material wealth is undertaken 
by J country 

economic community 

that portion of a community actively involved in the production, development or management of 
material wealth 

economics 

the science of the productioni distribution and consumption of goods and services 
ecosystem 

the populatinns of a community which actively utilise the available energy, air, water, soil and 
chemicals of a given area to form an ecosystem 

EIS 

Environmental Impact Statementt which reviews the possible changes and impacts that would be 
made when a project could alter existing conditions 

energy 

the 'Nvork" that a physical system is capable of doing 
environment 

a total of those conditions and Influences that affect the development and survival of an ' 
anvlronmentil action group 

an organisation whose primary purpose Is to Initiate public or legal action benefiting the environment 
environmental ethics 

a general sat of attitudes and values held by an individual that liinuence his or her choices and 
behavior consistent with maintaining a quality environment (I.e., recycling, conserving resources) 

environmental hazard 

a condition existing In one's surroundings which may be dangerous or threatening to health and 
safety (I.e., toxic spill, air pollution) 
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environmental Impact statement 

see EIS 

environmentalist 

one who Is an advoGate of ©nvironmintal quality and steks to proteet and maintain this eonditlon with 
a traditional focus on the natural ©nvironme nt 

evolution 

the prooass of change ocourring over time 
existenee value 

a term used by environmental economists to describe the value that Is held of a resource through 
knowledge of its continued existence (Le., perions who may never see or encounter a rare species 
will contribute to its support) 

fisheries management 

the management of our fisheries resource by the Washington State Department of Fisheries which 
sets catch limits, determines dates of fishing, and ensures that sufficient numbers of fish escape and 
are raised in hatcheries so that the resource is renewed 

flow chart 

a schematic representation of a sequence of operations 
fluororarbon 

a compound In which fiuorine connects to carbon (used as aerosol propellantp refrigerant, solvent 
and lubricant, as well as in making plastics) 

QAIA 

the point of view that the earth is a living, breathing organism in its own right (see Appendix A) 
geometrip growth 

growth by doubling, also known as exponential growth (i.e., 1 , 2,4,8,16) 
global thinking 

a point of view that considers the international Implications of such matters as acid rain, ojtting of the 
rain forest, drought, scarce resources, hunger 

ONP 

Gross National Product, which is the total value of a nation's goods and services produced within a 
given year 

ONP tmda-offs 

the inevitable costs of production that should be deducted from the total value, as they may Include 
costs to human health, habitat loss, pollution, and the like: ^There's no such thing as a free lunch/" 

greenhouse effect 

the heating effect of the atmosphere upon the earth, as light from the sun is absorbed by the earth 
then radiated as heat waves which are absorbed by the air, specifically carten dioxide 

gross Income 

the total Income before deductioni 
habitat 

the location where an organism, population or community lives 
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Hanfard 

the center of nuclear power and plutonlum production in Washington State 
hollstlo 

focused on clarrfying the complex relationships existing bttween natural and human systems 
hydroaarbons 

a family of chr "•leal compounds containing carbon and hydrogen that are found particularly In fossil 
fuels 

Indicator speeles 

a species whose presence or absence iuggests the quality of a particular environment (I.e., a canaiy 
in a coal mine Is seniitlve to dangerous gasies) 

Institute for Environmental Studies 

an Institute at the University of Washington which engages In special studies, conferences. Intra- 
departmental programs, and the publication of the Northwest Environmental Journal, which focuses 
on environmental Issues 

intardlsolpllnary 

utilizing Information in a wo^inated way from a variety of fields or disciplines in order to deal 
adequately with all dimensions of environmental issues. 

Interest gmup 

an organization whose primary purpose Is to raise public consciousness, encourage the passage of 
legislation, or communicate with like groups over a common Interest (e.g., Mothers Against Drunk 
Drivers, Puget Sound Alliance, Greenpeace, etc.) 

Intrfcacy 

possessing many complex parts and referring herein to matters of our biosphere 
Irrigation 

method of transporting water from areas of presumed abundance to locations having sufficient soils, 
but limited local water supply, for the pun^oses of crop production 

limiting faetor 

a condition such as light, temperature or water that may restrict the ability of an organism to grow or 
survive 

lobbyist 

a person engaged In Influencing legislation on behalf of a special Interest 
monoculturt 

the cultivation of a single product (such as corn or cotton), to the exclusion of other uses on a piece 
of land 

multicultural 

a socletywhichsupportsthe beliefs, customs and Instltutlonsof manygroupswKhln Its political system 
natural reaouree 

a product occurring in a natural state which Is viewed as a commodity by society 
natural resource agency 

a governmental body responsible for the administration, identification, description, experimental 
Investigation and theoretical explanation of natural phenomena (e.g., the Department of Natural 
Resources, The Washington Department of Wildlife) 
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net enargy 

that amount of energy remaining in a food product aftarthe energy ustd in its production is subtracted 
net Sneome 

that income remaining after all daductions and expenses have been made 
nicha 

a situation or activity specially suited to an Individuars abilities or character, or total of functional 
relatlonihipi between an organism or population and Its environment (i.e.. what an organism does 
In its habitat; how it earns its living) 

non*renewable 

referring to resources which cannot be restored or renewed at a rate which would make them available 
to use at any time In the Immediate future 

non^renawable resource 

a resource such as minerals, oil and coal that is found in fixed, depletable supplies on the earth 
organic 

pertaining to animal or vegetable produced chemical substances of basically cartDon stmcture 
organic gardening 

a method of gardening or farming in which fertile soli is maintained with organic matter (such as 
compost and natural fertilizers) in order to ensure the health of the plant 

organism 
a living being 

ovarconsumptlon 

consuming more than what is required to maintain a reasonable standard of living (akin to wasteful- 
ness in matters of resource use) 

ovarharvastlng 

depletion of a plant or animal resource which is normally managed for sustainable levels, due to 
mismanagement by Individuals or societies 

ozona layer 

the layer of gaseous ozone (03) in the high atmosphere that protects life on earth by filtering out lethal 
ultraviolet radiation from the sun 

pesticides 

any substance or chemical applied to kill or control weeds, insects, algae, rodents, and other 
undesirable pests (I.e., chlorinated hydrocartens, cartjonates, and organophosphates) 

political proeass 

that process available to the citizen In a democratic society wherein he or she may vote, file suits or 
Influence policy to protect his or her righti and those of others 

population 

a group of organisms of the same kind 
population count 

a determination or estimation of the number of individuals within a group 
prasarvatlon 

action which maintains an area intact for the protection of wildlife and natural resource 
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presaivatlan sites 

an area maintained for the protection of biological diversity 
presaivatlonlst 

an individual who supports preservation as a mtans to nnaintain environmental quality 
profit margin 

the amount of monetary gain or return dettrmintd after sale of a product, once the initial costs and 
expenses are subtracted 

Puget Sound 

broadly defined as that body of saltwatir extending southward from the Canadian '^ordmr ^Ic ng 
Washington's Interior coast, including the San Juan Islands, the Strait of Juan de Fuoa. Hood Cmu 
and waters south to Olympia 

raforestatlon 

replanting an area with trees after logging, fire, disease or drought 
refuga 

a haven or sanctuaiy for wildlife that may allow regulated hunting, but which is managed for the 
preservation of the habitat and user species 

renewabia 

capable of being restored after use or consumption; speaking here partl^larly of those essential 
resources that, through careful management, may be renewed in perpetuity (including fisherieSi 
forest products, and many grown food products) 

sanetuaFy 

a refuge for wildlife whei e predators are rantrolled and hunting is Illegal (Webstars) 
aclantlflo msthod 

the methodology which involves observation, identificationi description, experimental investigation 
and theoretical explanation of natural phenomena 

SOS 

The United States Soil Conservation Service, a branch of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
slash^and-bum 

developed by felling and burning trees to make land arable, usually for a temporary purpose 
(Webster's) 

"Spacaship Earth" 

a metaphor for the earth as a fln'rte ecosystem in which resources must be husbanded and the ever 
changing balance between humans and their environment preserved. If life Is to survive 

speclas 

natural population or group of populations that transmits specific characteristics from parent to 
offspring. They are reproductively Isolated from other populations with which they might breed 

SP!— WSOIE 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Washington State Office of Environmental Education, Old 
Capitol Building, Olympiap WA 98604 

supartankar 

a large ship equipped to transport oil and other liquldi in bulk 
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supply 

th© amount of a commodity available for meeting a demand or for purctiase at a given price 
technology 

the applioation of science and design to help solve societal problems 
USPS 

Unittd States Forast Service 
USGS 

United States Geological Survey 
values Qlarlflcatlon 

defining a principle, standard or quality that is TOnsidered inherently worthwhile or desirable 
waste 

refuse which has the potential for secondary use (i.e., manure can be used as fertilizer) 
waste management 

a program or plan to handle and dispose of the wastes generated by individuals and society (i,e,, 
sewage^ toxicSi nuclear waste, solid waste) 

WDF 

Washington Department of Fisheries, which is responsible for managing local marine and anadro- 
mous (migratory) fish stocks; enforcing laws, setting catch limits^ seasons, etc. 

WDW 

Washington Department of Wildlife, which manages the plant and animal heritage of Washington 
by enforcing laws, conducting studies, setting aside and protecting habitat, and establishing 
hunting procedures for game species 

wetlands 

an area where the water table stands at or above the land surface for at least a portion of the 
year 

wfldlife sanctuaries 

locations set aside for plants and animals wherein human activity Is curtailed or prohibited, 
thereby respecting and protecting the breeding, feeding or resting of the species 

YCC 

Youth Conservation Corps, which involves students in summer employment programs that 
involve trail restoration, reforestation and cleanup of the natural areas of Washington 




APPENDIX 1 

Legal Authority for Environmental Education 



House Bill No. TFQ 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 
50th Legislature 
1987 Regulir Session 

by Rapfestntativas Ebersola, Betrozoff, Pruttt, Walker. Valle. Rasmussan. Belcher, Schmidt Rust 
Unsoeld, Holland^ Patrick, P. King, Winslay, Schoon, Holm, Todd and Spanel 

Read first time 2/9/87 and reftrred to Committet on Education 

1 AN ACT Relating to environmintal education; and amendinq ROW 

2 28A.05.010 

3 BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

4 Sac. 1. Section 28A.05.010, chapter 223, Laws of 1969 ex. sess. 

5 as last amended by section 4, chapter 149, Laws of 1986 and RCW 

6 28A.05.010 art each amended to read as follows: 

7 All common schools shall give instruction In reading, penmanship, 

8 orthography, written and mental arithmetic, geography, the hi^tnry p f 

9 tht Unft#d Stflt^a, English grammar, physiology and hygiene with 

1 0 special reference to the effects of alcoholic stimulants and 

1 1 narcotics on the human system, 

12 science with special mimBnnR fa thfl ft nylronment . and such other 

13 studies as may be prescribed by mle or regulation of the state board 

14 of education. All teachers shall stress the importance of the 

15 cultivation of manners, the fundamental principles of honesty, honor, 

16 industry and economy, the minimum requisites for good haafth 

17 Including the beneficial effect of physical exercise, and the worth 

18 of kindness to all living creatures and thfi land. The prevention of 

19 child abuse may be offered as part of the curriculum in the common 

20 schools. 

Passed the House March 18, 1987. 
Speaker of the House. 
Passed the Senate April 15, 1987. 
President of the Senate. 



WAC 180-^0-115 Mandatory Artas of Study In the Common SchooL (1) Pursuant to RCW 
28A.05.010 all school districts Shall provide instmctlon in reading, penmanship, ipelling, mathemat- 
ics, geography, English grammar, physiology, hygiene, and history of the United States. 

(2) Pursuant to RCW 28A.05.01 5, unless Instruction in a language other than English will aid the 
educational advancement of the student, all students shall be taught in English 

(3) Pursuant to RCW 28A.05.070, after July 1, 1986, each school district offering a high school 
program shall provide a course of study which Includes the preparation for uniform college and 
university entrance requirements as published by the council of postsecondary education, 

(4) In addition to the requirements In the above subsections, each such school district shall offer all 



required courses for a high school diploma as providid in chapter 180»S1 WAC and shall provide an 
opportunity for high school students to take at least one course In the following areas of study: 

(a) Art; 

(b) Carter education; 
(cj Computer education; 

(d) Consumer education; 

(e) Economics; 

(f) Environmental education; 

(g) Foreign language; 

(h) Health education; 

(i) Home and family lift; 
(jj Music; 

(k) Remedial education, including at least, rtmedial education in reading, language arts, and 
mathematics. 

(5) Districts shall make avatiablt to all high school studtnts enrolled therein the areas of study 
enumtrated alcove ttthtr within the district or by alttmatlve means which shall include equivalent 
education programs set forth In this chapttrp inttrdistrlct oooptrattve programs as pennitted by ROW 
28A,58.240p and/or the full-time or part-time reltait of such students to attend nonresident districts 
pursuant to chapter 392-137 WAC. [Statutory Authority: RCW 28A,04,120 (6) and (8) 84-21-004 
(Order 12-84), § 180-50-115, filed 10/4/84.] 
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The Resource Agencies Tell Us... 



education is essential for maintaining 
Washington State's high quality envinDnment. 
Education prevents envimnmental problems 
and crepes an Informed citizenry, willing and 
able to act reasonably on behalf of our natural 
resources. Eoology enoouragei Waihlngton's 
teacheis to Include Environmental Education at 
every opportunity in their day to day teaching.'*— 
— Andrea Beatty RInlkery DIraetor 
State of Washington Dept. of Ecology 

rorests are all around us. Many of ui in 
cities seem to live in or near them, but In our daily 
lives they are hidden in our v^alls, deskSi tables, 
clothing, floors and books. Forests are every- 
where. 

"Our cultural definition of ^A/hat forests are for" 
is constantly changing. Our growing knowledge 
and experience forces us to re-examine what we 
have, how we are affecting forestSi and where 
we want to be In relationship to forests in the 
future. 

''Are we amazed by the magnitude of wealth 
our national resources give us? The rest of the 
world Is. Maybe living and woi1<ing in cKiea we 
have lost some of our connectedness and sense 
of Interdependencies. Environmentally, forests 
purify and cleanse urban air. SociologlcaMy, they 
give us wonderful places for resting, W0f1<ing, 
and recreating. Economically, they offer a stable 
and renewable base of operation for current and 
future generations needing wood and forest 
products. 

"Growing and nurturing forests is like educate 
Ing children. Knowledge and experience are im- 
portant, but time and commitme nt are what really 
count. This is why we — the forest Industry- 
recognize that environmental education must be 
an Integral part of the lifelong learning process. 
All of us share a responsibility to help our chil- 
dren, our future generations, and to become 
wise^declsion makers and stewards of the land. 

Through environmental education, we en- 
gage children In exploration of the worid around 
them— stepping Into the forest, finding their 
place, wnsidering the challenges of meeting 
world demands on finite resources. Environ- 
mental education draws all of us together con- 
necting us to the land." 
— ^Washington Forest Protection As* 
soelatlon and Projeet Learning Trss 



Water, our most cmclaL seemingly unlim- 
Ked natural resource, Is now our most threat- 
ened. Predicted droughts, extravagant waste, 
and continued ccntamination are fast depleting 
or destroying our precious water resources. 
Water has become In the 80s what energy was 
In the 70s— a crisis of our own making. 

An understanding of the problems and the 
development of a newset ot values related to this 
precious resource are necessary to ensure our 
very survival. 

— Mikd Marcar 
Seattle Watar Dapartment 



V\^ashington's plants, animals, lands and 
water comprise a diverge environment through- 
out the State. The natural environment is a 
source of aesthetic value, inspiration, and enjoy^ 
ment. 

"Every aspect of our environment produces 
materials used In our dally lives. Direct use and 
recreational use of natural resources make a 
significant contribution to our eranomy. 

""Responsible use of the land is basic to our 
survival as indisnduals, a state, a nation, and as 
people of the planet Earth. We recognize that 
educational institutions of the State are In the 
best position to develop environmentally in- 
formed citizens by instilling attitudes of steward- 
ship, maintenance, and wise use of our environ- 
ment. 

The members of the Washington Wildlife 
Commission support Interdisciplinary environ- 
mental education as a component of basic edu^ 
cation In all elementary and secondary schools 
In Washington State. 

'We further support efforts of teachers and 
school districts to incorporate environmental 
education Into their formal instructional pro- 
grams." 

— Dr. James Walton^ Chairperson 
Washington Wildlife Commission 



EKLC 



DR. FRANK B. BROUILLET 

Superintendent of Public Instmction 

Old Capitol Building. FG-11. Olympia.m 98504 
ira/ei7/87 
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